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ITUATED just south of historic 
Assanpink creek, on a block 
of eight acres, bounded by 
Kent and Division streets and 
Chestnut and Hamilton aves, 
in the city of Trenton, isthe 
New Jersey School for the 
Deaf. When founded, it was 
in the borough of Chambers- 
burg, a southeastern suburb 
of the city proper, but the 
years that have elapsed since 
its establishment have extend- 
ed the municipality far beyond 

it, and it is today in one of the most thickly 

settled and beautiful portions of New Jersey’s 
state capital. 

The plant consists of an administration or main 
building, in which are also the school rooms, 
dormitories and chapel ; an industrial building for 
the teaching of trades, an ornate and finely equip- 
ped hospital and a coach house used largely for 
storage purposes. 

The current year is the twenty-first in. the his- 
tory of the school, it having been opened for the 
reception of children in the fall of 1883. Prior to 
that time the children of the state were sent to the 
institutions in neighboring states to be educated, 
their tuition being paid for by their parents when 
they are able to bear the expense, and by the state 
when the parents could not. The number of the 
deaf, at that time, had become so considerable 
that it was deemed advisable to establish within 
the state a separate school for the education of its 
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own deaf; and steps were at once taken to that 
end. 

The Soldiers’ Children’s Home, in Chambers- 
burg, had fulfilled its purpose, the soldiers’ 
children being all grown, and to this building 
and its large plot of ground attention was direct- 
ed. It appeared to be by far the best adapted for 
immediate occupation, and, by an act of legislat- 
ure, approved March 31, 1882, it was set apart for 
its present uses. It opened with but ninety 
pupils, but the number has increased until there 
are at present one hundred and fifty children 
under instruction. In order to care for so many, 
greatly increased accommodations have been 
necessary, and to meet the growing demands there 
have beeu frequent additions and improvements 
to their original plant from time to time accord- 
ing as the circumstances of the case have demand- 
ed and permitted, 

The home itself was greatly enlarged and put 
in most excellent order; the roadways were finely 
graded, unnecessary and unsightly shrubbery was 
removed, and the lawns, by sedulous attention, 
made picturesque and attractive. A fine building 
for industrial training was some years since erect- 
ed, and in 1898 a finely appointed hospital com- 
pleted the requirements of the work, until at the 
present time the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
seems quite complete in its buildings and appoint- 
ments. 

The improvement in buildings and grounds has 
been accompanied by a corresponding growth in 
systems of training and methods of instruction. 
It is the aim of the school to make well-rounded 
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men and women, men and women who will be 
self-supporting and fitted for every duty in life. 
Mere developement of the mind, while almost the 
sole object in the speaking school, would in an 
institution for the deaf result in but comparative- 
ly little advantage to the child. The soul, the 
mind, the body, the industrial sense alike receive 
attention, and the effort is to bring correlation in 
these and the greatest perfection in each. 


INTELLECTUAL WORK. 


The mental developement of the child, is, of 
course, regarded as of primary importance. For 
this development it is dependent almost wholly 
upon the school. The speaking child gets its 
education from the conversation of those about it, 
from the lectures heard, from the songs that are 
sung, and from the voices of nature all around it 
—from a thousand and one sources inacccessible 
to the deaf child, and the school room is only one 
of many Pierian springs. The school is to the 
deaf child, for many years, the whole pabulum of 
the mind. 

A thoroughly trained corps of instructors and 
assistants, and the best methods of the foremost 
educators of the deaf throughout the world, have 
been brought together in the present school for 
these silent ones. Zealous effort is being made, 
in every way, to advance their interests. The 
trend of opinion among those engaged in the 
education of the deaf has, of late years, been enor- 
mously towards the teaching of speech and the 
training of pupils to that keen observation that 
shall enable them to understand the speech that 
is going on around them. The school has taken 
a first place in this departure, Every child is 
being taught speech and speech-reading, and with 


most encouraging results. It has not been found 


possible to do away with gesture entirely, but the 
amount of it has been greatly restricted, and as a 


altogether what has heretofore been regarded by 
the majority of those engaged in the work as an 
indispensable requisite. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 


An especial work of the school is to take the 
deaf child from the ranks of dependents and give 
it a foremost place among the wage-earning and 
self-supporting ; and to this end every boy and 
girl is being given a knowledge of some useful 
trade, The industrial department is one of the 
best connected with any institution for the deaf in 
the country; classes in printing, half-tone engrav- 
ing, woodworking, caning, shoemaking, photo- 
graphing, dressmaking, millinery, embroidery 
and all forms of housework are daily in operation, 
perfecting the children in a knowledge of these 
useful arts. 

Lessons in sloyd and plain sewing are given to 
the children as soon as they are large enough to 
handle the necessary tools, implements and mat- 
erials. It is found that the acquisition of skill 
and the ability to make itself useful may be made 
matters of the greatest interest at a very early 
age, and it not infrequently happens that little 
ones of seven or eight become quite expert with 
the implements in use in the other departments. 
Their preliminary training also has this value— 
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higher plane is gradually reached, it will, doubt- 
less, be possible to dispense to a still greater ex- 
tent with it, and perhaps at some time even disuse 
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it gives an opportunity to watch the child and to 
ascertain the trend of its mechanical thought. 
During this period its tastes in the matter of 
work, and the character of the occupations around 
its home that pay best, are discussed with it, in 
order that the trade it is to take up for its lifework 
may be decided upon. Even where there is no 
probability of the child having to work for a liv- 
ing, a knowledge of some form of handiwork is 
insisted upon, so that if the unexpected happens 
and it is obliged to earn its own living, it will be 
safe, 

The finest of tools and the most modern mach- 
inery complete the outfit of every department. 


PHYSICAL CARE. 


Unremitting attention to the bodily health of 
the child continues during its whole pupilage, the 
utmost care being exercised in all the minutiae of 
child life. The food is simple, but of the finest 
quality, always well cooked, and the most careful 
oversight is continued during meal hours. The 
meat is cut for the children too small to cut it for 
themselves ; every caution is given to prevent too 
rapid eating; ample time is allowed for the 
processes of mastication and deglutition, care be- 
ing taken that violent exercise shall not immedi- 
ately follow eating ; the use of candy and other 
indigestible foods between meals is discouraged ; 
the clothing of children careless enough to expose 
themselves to the weather is at once changed; 
the ventilation everywhere is carefully watched; 
every safeguard is placed around the children to 
keep them from accident or injury, and every- 
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thing is done to conserve bodily health and 
strength and to afford a sure foundation for the 
future. Systematic class instruction by a skilled 
trainer in a well-equipped gymnasium is daily 
given, and out-of-door games during all leisure 
hours are encouraged. A rigid physical examina- 
tion is made of each child, looking towards the 
correction of any defect. The conditions of the 
vital organs are carefully observed, 
and to supplement these observations 
inquiries are addressed to parents to 
ascertain whether there is particular 
weakness in any organ or a _ tendency 
to any disease. Thus preparation is 
made to meet and combat any attack 
upon the health of the child. The 
result has been years of well-nigh un- 
interrupted health within the school. 


MANNERS AND MORALS. 


The personal decorum of the chil- 
dren is made a subject of careful at- 
tention, The thought is that nothing 
will have a greater bearing upon 
their future lives than the way they 
conduct themselves towards those 
around them, and that no more im- 
portant is the influence of their in- 
tellectual and industrial training than 
the cultivation of that courteous con- 
sideration for the rights of others 
that will insure for them a similar 
regard from those with whom they are 
destined to come in contact. 

Daily instruction is also given upon the general 
principles of morality and religion. Religion is 
the foundation of all human life. On the found- 
ations of religion rest all work, all activity, and 
it is, therefore, evident that education—that is, 
the preparation of man for life and activity—must 


be founded upon religion, Truth, kindness, 
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honesty, decorum, justice, purity and the rest of 
those moralities that are the basis of all religion 
are carefully instilled. Aside from these the 
child is encouraged to attend the services of the 
church of which its parents are members, or of 
such church as parents shall specify. Absolutely 
nothing sectarian or denominational is at any 
time taught. 





“a” AND ““B” CLASSES 


The school and its grounds constitute a little 
world of its own. An excellent newspaper, com- 
piled by the boys and their instructor 1n printing, 


illustrated with half-tones that are engraved in 
the half-tone department, gives each month a full 
restme of the news of the school. 

A fine collection of pictures ornament the walls 


MAILING DAY IN THE “‘SILENT WOKKER”’ OFFICE 
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of the main building ; a library of three thousand 
volumes fills the book shelves; a judicious 
amount of entertainment is provided for the stud- 
ents, and every possible provision is here made 
for a thorough training of the ‘‘children of sil- 
ence ’’ in the State of New Jersey. 





Some time ago we advanced the op- 
inion that whether deafness or blind- 
ness was the greater affliction depend- 
ed upon the age at which it occured. 
And we expressed our belief that in 
youth deafness was the less affliction. 
The California News expressed sur- 
prise at our position, and proceeded to 
argue to the contrary. It is a question 
that cannot be settled on metaphysical 
grounds. We have the advantage of 
our California contemporary in our re- 
spect. We have been deaf from early 
boyhood, and, while realizing most 
keenly at times the disadvantages of 
being deaf, there has never been a time 
when we should have considered for a 
moment the exchange of deafness for 
blindess. Child nature is intensely 
practical. Questions of intellectual 
development do not worry children. 
In fact, they think they could get 
along much better with less schooling - 
They want to be on the go, to see all 
there is to be seen, and more too. To 
satisfiy these natural and healthy feel- 
ings, the eye is more important than 
the ear to the child. We cannot conceive that 
any healthy child would be really happier in per- 
petual darkness than in perpetual silence. If it 
were put to any number of children to choose be- 
tween deafness and blindness, we have not the 
least doubt that nine ont of ten,—ves, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred,—would, with little or no_hesi- 
tation, choose to retain their sight.—Companton. 
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The Ordination Service gf Rev. Mr. Flick 


EV. GEORGE FREDERICK FLICK was or- 
} dained in Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 3d and C Sts., Washington, D.C., 
at 11 o'clock on Wednesday morning, May 30th, 
1906, The Right Reverend Henry Yates Satterlee, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Washington, performed 
the ceremony, the Rev. Oliver John Whildin, 
Minister-in-Charge of the Washington Deaf-Mute 
Mission, making the presentation. The service 
began with morning Prayer at 9.30 A.M., Rev. 
Richard P. Williams, Rector of Trinity Church, 
reading the service and Rev. John Chamberlain, 
D.D., Vicar of St. Ann’s Church, New York, 
interpreting. 

As the hour of eleven approached, the church 
began to fill with deaf-mutes from Baltimore and 
Washington. There were also many hearing 
people in the congregation, 

At the stroke of eleven, the procession of clergy, 
headed by the Curate of Trinity Church, followed 
by the candidate and his presentor and the clergy, 
and lastly the Bishop, in his full Episcopal robes, 
marched from the Parish House into the church. 
The long array of clergy robed in pure white 
linen surplices, with here and there a touch of 
color afforded by the beautifully embroided stoles 
and the academic hoods, presented an imposing 
sight. 

The invocation and prayer by the Bishop was 
said, all standing. 

The sermon and charge to the candidate 
preached by the Rev. John Chamberlain, D.D., 
occupied fully an hour’s time. Dr. Chamberlain 
took for his text John XIV, 12-13. The Preface 
to the Ordinal was read by the Bishop, who, at its 
close, retired into the Sanctuary with his chap- 
lains. Then came the presentation of the candi- 
date, Rev. Mr. Whildin speaking orally thus : 


“Reverend Father in God, I present unto you this per- 
son present, to be admitted Deacon. 


THE BISHOP. 


““Take heed that the person, whom ye present unto us, 
be apt and meet, for his learning and godly conversation, 
to exercise his Ministry duly, to the honor of God, and the 
edifying of his Church. 

THE PRIEST. 

“Tl have inquired concerning him, and also examined 
him, and think him so to be.”’ 

The Litany and Ante-Communion service fol- 
lowed upon the presentation, after which came 
the examination of the candidate by the Bishop. 
Mr. Flick replied orally to all the questions asked, 
Rev. Dr. Chamberlain interpreting for the benefit 
of the congregation of deaf-mutes. 

It is always a moment fraught with solemnity— 
this moment when one comes to the parting of 
the ways—and, as the standing congregation 
gazed upon the scene, into the minds and hearts 
of many must have come a sympathetic reminis- 
cence of some such moment in their own lives. 


THE BISHOP. 


Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost to take upon you this Office and Ministration, to 
serve God for the promoting of his glory, and the edifying 
of his people ? 


Answer—tI trust so. 
THE BISHOP. 


Do you think that you are truly called, according to the 
will of our Lord Jesus Christ, and according to the Canons 
of this Church, to the Ministry of the same ? 


Answer—t think so. 
THE BISHOP. 
Do you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament ? 
Answer—tI believe them. 


THE BISHOP. 


Will you diligently read the same unto the people 
assembled in the Church where you shall be appointed to 
serve? 

Answer—l will. 


THE BISHOP. 
Will you apply all your diligence to frame and fashion 
your own life, and the lives of your family, according to 
the doctrine of Christ ;and to make both yourself and them, 


as much as in you lieth, wholesome examples of the flock 
of Christ? 


Answer—I will so do, the Lord being my 
helper. 


THE BISHOP. 


Will you reverently obey your Bishop, and other chief 
Ministers, who, according to the Canons of the Church, 
may have the charge and government over you ; following 
with a glad mind and will their godly admonitions ? 


Answer—I will endeavor so to do, the Lord 
being my helper. 

Then the Bishop laying his Hands upon the 
Head of the candidate, humbly kneeling before 
him, said in a full and resonant, voice,—more 
than usually resonant, according to many who 
had heard him time and again on similiar occa- 
sions : 

“Take thou authority to execute the Office of a Deacon 
in the Church of God committed unto thee ; In the Name 


of the Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. 





Rev. GEORGE FREDERKEK FLICK 


Following this conferring of orders came the 
robing in the insigna of office—a beautifully 
embroidered white stole flung across the left 
shoulder and gathered together at the right side 
with a-silken cord. Then came the traditional 
presentation of the New Testament with these 
words—the candidate still kneeling : 

“Take thou authority to read the Gospel in the Church 
of God, and to preach the same, if thou be thereto licensed 
by the Bishop himself. 

The newly ordered Deacon was then led into the 
chancel. Standing and facing the congregation, 
he read in the sign-language the Gospel of St. 
Imke, Chapter XII, 5-35 to the end. These 
verses, in effect, constituted the first message of 
his ministry to his people. Rev. Mr. Flick 
possesses a pleasing and attractive rendition—-and, 
what by some might be termed a quiet and rev- 
erent eloquence. It is interesting therefore to 
note this message :— 


“Let your loins be girded about, and your lights burn 
ing ; and ye yourselves like unto men that wait for their 
Lord, when he will return from the wedding ; that when 
he cometh and knoweth, they may open unto him im- 
mediately. Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord 
when He cometh shall find watching ; verily I say unto 
you, that he shall gird himself, and make them to sit down 
to meat, and will come forth and serve them. And if he 
shall come in the second watch, or come in the third 
watch, and find them so, blessed are those servants.” 


The service of the Holy Communion was then 
celebrated, Rev. Mr. Whildin assisting the Bish- 
op. Throughout this service the newly made 
deacon knelt at the gospel end of the altar with- 
in the sanctuary. A very large number of the 
two hundred in the congregation received the 
sacrament, among them being not only com- 
municants of the church but of other churches as 
well; a feeling of joyousness and love seemingly 
overflowing in the hearts of all and obliterating 
all thoughts but of unity and brotherly love. It 


was a happy throng, therefore, that bowed at the 
Benediction of Peace which finally ended the ser- 
vice—a service grand and beautiful alike in its 
outward ceremonial and in its inward simplicity 
of appeal to the spiritual in man. 

The return procession was made in the reverse 
order of entrance, and with the same quiet stateli- 
ness. After the closing prayer of thanksgiving, 
held in the vesting-room, the ‘‘ Kiss of Peace ’”’ 
was given. This is an ancient custom. and has 
largely fallen into disuse. The Bishop of Wash- 
ington has revived it and he adheres to it under 
all circumstances. 


NOTES. 


A bounteous collation was served by the Ladies 
of Trinity Church in the Social Hall of the Parish 


House. Over one hundred and fifty guests were 
served. The collation followed after the service 


in the church and lasted from 1:30 to 2:30 P.M. 


President Gallaudet, Dr. Fay, Professor and 
Mrs. Day, Professor A. C. Gaw and Miss Peet 
represented the Faculty of Gallaudet College, 


The number of students of Gallaudet College 
present was large, all classes seemingly having 
sent representatives. The number of the lady 
students preponderated, of course. 


The number from the city was most gratify- 
ing,—many being present who rarely have the 
opportunity or inclination to meet at gatherings 
of the Deaf. The cordial and heartfelt welcome 
accorded them both at the service and at the col- 
lation must have shown them how cordially their 
presence is desired at the Sunday services and at 
the literary meetings of the Mission. 


Mr. Albert Francis Adams and Mr. John Seb- 
astian Edelin acted as ushers, reserving the first 
five rows of pews on either side of the main aisle 
for the Deaf. Mr. Adams has been a member of 
the mission since its inception many years ago. 
He has always enjoyed the confidence of the 
clergy in charge of the Mission and they have 
not been slow to avail themselves of his ever 
ready helpfulness. Mr. Edelin, although a com- 
paratively recent acquisition, having been con- 
firmed in 1900, has also proved himself a zealous 
and helpful man. 


A number of Mr. Flick’s fellow students of the 
Virginia Theological Seminary were present, 
among them his room-mate, Mr. David Lewis. 
Mr. Lewis’ aged mother appeared at the service 
greatly to her son’s surprise and to the Rev. Dr. 
Chamberlain’s joy. Mrs. Lewis was a young 
lady of seventeen when she and Dr. Chamberlain 
last met. The good doctor in the excess of his 
pleasure at seeing her threw his arms around her 
and despite the presence of nearly three hundred 
eyes hugged her right royally. 


Those present from Baltimore were Rev. and 
Mrs. Whildin, Mrs. Rouse, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. 
Wiegand, Mrs. Gill; Misses Rouse, Barry, Stieg- 
ler, Wiegand, Mrs, Smithson and Mr. Duvall. 





The New Testament presented to Rev. Mr. 
Flick by the Bishop is a beautiful Oxford edition 
bound in flexible black Morocco. 


Mr. David H. Lewis presented Mr. Flick with a 
beautiful prayer-book which was used at the ser- 
vice of ordination. Other presents were received, 
among them a handsome valise and bound copies 
of both the prayer book and hymnal from Mrs. 
Rouse and Miss Rouse. 


It has been decided that Rev. Mr. Flick’s future 
field of work will be in connection with Mary- 
land, Washington, West Virginia and the South 
—as assistant to Rev. O. J. Whildin. 





Rev. Mr. Flick received indirectly a call to the 
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senting the committee report, could not very well 


Mission in Chicago,.but this_afterhe.nobly.de- ...absent. himself from. the Convention, however 


clined in justice to another Missionary who has 
long desired the Chicago field in order to give up 
his secular work and to Soyot bist ite) 
attention to thé Ministt¥ fthe c ch 


During Rev.-Mr, Fli¢ie's,four years resideticein 
Cincinnati, between <the time he Ieft the Ohio 
School and entéréd:,Gatlaudet College, he»started 
a society in er with the Yeung Men’s 
Christian Assoéfation. ‘This venture gave birth 
to the idea of entering the ministry. “He fre- 
quently spoke to Rev. A. W. Mann in regard to 
this inclination and received-kindly encoutage- 
ment, though’ no offer of support. After leaving 
Gallaudet Rev; Mr. Mann advised him to apply 
to the Baltintore Mission. This he did and was 
gladly received. The. Baltimore Mission con- 
siders it, in principle as well as in practice, exceed- 
ingly wrong to turn away any fityoung:man who 


fully and earnestly believes that he has received _ 


a call to preach the gospel. 





A day or so preceeding his ordination Rev. Mr. 
Flick received from Bishop Vincent of Southern 
Ohio a most cordial letter, full of fatherly en- 
couragement and admonition—Bp. Vincent con- 
firmed Mr. Flick while he was a pupil. at the 
Columbus School. He recalled the class and 
predicted for Mr. Flick a life of helpfulness to 
the people whom he loved. 





The beautiful: white stole with which Rev. Mr. 
Flick was robed at his ordination was presented 
by the Ladies’ Pastoral Aid Society of Grace Deaf 
Mute Mission, Baltimore, and was the handwork 
of Miss Isabella Tilghman and Mrr. O. J. Whil- 
din, The surplice worn was the work of. Miss 
Aimee Rouse. : 





Rev. Mr. Flick was baptized in the German 
Evangelicial Protestant Church while a very 
young child. He was baptized a second time on 
January 5, 1890, in Trinity Church, Columbus, 
Ohio. In view of the first baptism having been 
perfectly valid, though perhaps at the time not 
closely inquiréd into, the second baptism must be 
considered of none effect. He was confirmed in 
Trinity Church, Columbia, on April 27,.1890, by 
Bishop Vincent of Southern Ohio. Instances of 
a second baptism are by no means rare and their 
recurrence behooves s careful watchfulness on the 
part of the clergy. As there is but one body, one 
Spirit, one Lord, one faith, so is there but one 
baptism.—Ephesians 4 : 4- 5. 





Rev, Richard P. Williams, Archdeacon of 
Washington, and Rector of Trinity Church, and 
Rev. Dr. W. L, Deories, Rector of St. Mark's 
Church and Chairman and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Committee of the Washington Deaf-Mute 
Work, deserve unstinted praise for their indefati- 
gable interest and labors in behalf of the Mission. 
Rev. Dr. McKim, Rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany, and Rev. Alfred Haiding, D. D., 
chaplain to the Bishop and Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, are also valued friends of the Work. 





Rev. C. O. Dantzer represented all Souls’ 
Church for the Deaf, Philadelphia, taking part in 
the service with the other clergymen present, of 
whom there were twelve, All the Deaf-Mute 
clergy were invited to be present, but owing to 
distance and pressing duties most of them could 
only send congratulations andregrets. The Rev. 
Mr. Simielau of Central Pennsylvania signified 
an intention to be present, but he did not appear, 
doubtless for good and sufficient reasons. 





It was with a feeling of sincere regret that Rev. 
Arthur Chilton Powell, D. D., Rector of Grace 
Church, Baltimore, found at the last moment that 
he could not be present at the service. Rev. Dr. 
Powell has always been a sincere and helpful 
friend to Mr. Flick. The absolute necessity of 
attendance upon the Diocesan Convention of 
Maryland, which met at Cumberland, Md., on 
the same day was the cause of his absence. _ Rev. 
Dr. Powell being the only clerical member of 
the Committee on Canons and charged with pre- 


=smuch he desired to do so. 


* 





< ae a ane 
imegnd & ye” ee : ; 
he r, Mr. John, H. Keiser, a Layreader of St. Ann's 
ee. ehurch, and 


sncidate for Holy Orders in the 
Aiocese of N@w York, was among the congrega- 
tion at the serviée. On the following day he was 
Rev. Mr. Flick’s guest at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary andmade the acquaintance of Dean 
Crawford and a number of the Professors and 
students. What seemingly impressed Mr. Keiser 
most was the atmosphere of quiet studiousness 
and the frank and kindly hospitality of the 
southerm people. He was urged by those who 
learned of his desite to take up Orders to pursue 
at least a two years’ course at the Seminary. To 
this proposition Mr. Keiser is not at all averse, 
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believing as he does that a few years spent in 
serious study and peaceful contemplation will 
result in a more satisfactory and perfect: prepara- 
tion for his life’s work. Surely St. Ann's 
Church, however much it values and is dependent 
upon his present work, can well afford to spare 
him for the brief space of two years. No man, 
deaf or hearing, can, we venture to say, receive 
satisfactory training for the’ Ministry unless his 
hours of preparation are guarded from the excite- 
ment and distraction of daily toil, He should 
first of all seek retirement from the world. In 
the congenial company of kindred spirits, and in 
the quiet companionship of sacred books, reinfore- 
ed by daily prayer, he will build up such found- 
ations as no amount of future worldly experience 
can ever destroy. 


REV. GEORGE FREDERICK FLICK, B. S., 


was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, August 18th, 1877, 
and at the age of four lost his hearing from an 
attack of brain fever. For atime, he lived in 
Boone County, Kentucky, but upon the death of 
his father he returned again to. his birth-place, 
Cincinnati. In the fall of 1885, though scarcely 
eight years old, he was entered as a pupil of the 
Ohio School for the Deaf at Columbus, Ohio. 
Amesa Pratt was at that time superintendent of 
the school. Many are the anecdotes concerning 
Flick’s pupilage at the Ohio Institution. Pas- 
sionately ‘fond of all kinds of out-door exercise, 
heearly built up a rugged constitution and withal 
a perseverance of mind and purpose that has 
stood him in good stead up to the present time. 
Failure and discouragement, either on the field or 
in the school-room, never daunted young Flick. 
They were but incentives to renewed effort. Al- 
though always diminutive in size and diplomatic 
and concilatory by nature, he could upon occa- 
sions rise to a commanding height and show an 
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uncompromising front that only men possessed 
of real strength of character are able to show. 
One story illustrating his traits has for years been 
going the rounds of his school-mates in Ohio, 
and its recital always brings forth the remark : 
“Well, that’s Flick all through.’’ In the year 
1892, two years before his graduation, young 
Flick joined the Literary Society of the school. 
His enthusiasm and. activity were such as to 
attract the attention of all, among them one of 
the larger and more advanced pupils, who had 
for some time dominated things and acted the 
bully generally. Flick soon became a target for 
the bully’s invectives, but, although satirized as 
to his size and unmercifully lampooned in regard 
to his abilities on the rostrum, he maintained an 
outward calm and ever replied in even-tempered 
argument. One evening, during a business 
session, the climax came with a decision by the 
president on some point of procedure. To this 
decision “the bully violently objected. Flick 
arose in his seat and upheld the president. This 
was too much for the bully, who, immediately 
bounding up and léaping benches and chairs and 
trampling their occupants, including Flick, of 
course, mounted the stage accompanied by a 
fellow-bully, a man of enormous size and brawn, 
aud defied the whole house. Pointing to his 
companion’s ridges of muscle, he threatened 
direful consequences to all in case the president’s 
decision was upheld. To this defiance, Flick, 
although bruised and bleeding from the bully’s 
trampling heels, replied by asking the presiding 
officer to resume the chair and then offered a 
motion to expell both the bully and his compan- 
ion. This motion, eventually, through Flick’s 
courage and persistence, prevailed and both were 
ordered to leave, and they went. 

Mr. Flick graduated in 1894, during the time 
of Supt. R, S. Clark. He returned to Cincinnati 
and became an apprentice in a shoe-factory, 
rising step by step until he was earning twenty 
dollars a week as a skilled hand. In the year 
1897 he returned to Columbus, and, making 
known his desire and intention to try for admis- 
sion to Gallaudet College, applied for help and 
directions. The only encouragement and help he 
received was from Mr. Odebrecht and Supt. Jones. 
To these two men Flick owes and does not fail to 
express gratitude. His life and conduct while a 
student at Gallaudet was honorable and praise- 
worthy. He studied hard, and he played hard. 
There were times when he felt himself obliged to 
run counter to the desires of the majority of his 
fellow-students and upon such occasions it was 
generally concerning the case of ‘‘ right or 
wrong.’’ The years of 1902 and 1903 were years 
of turbulence at the college. The faculty in the 
interest of discipline interdicted football, the 
cherished game of generation upon generation, 
and revolt threatened. Acts of vandalism, such 
as painting of macdamized walks, ringing up the 
fire-department of the city, and breaking into the 
rooms of resident professors and drenching every- 
thing in sight followed one after another for some- 
time. Flick, although he shared the indignation 
of the students over the loss of their cherished 
sport and sympathized with them, refused to join 
in their acts of insubordination and even went so 
far as to resolutely and openly criticize such acts 
as unworthy of gentlemen and childish and 
unnecessary. Although the stand he took cost 
him a great deal in the way of popularity and 
‘‘offices,’’ he stood undaunted until the end. 
Speaking of him one day, Professor Draper made 
the following remark: ‘‘ Flick, George Flick,— 
I honor and love the little man,’’ and when in 
the presence of the writer and a large company of 
students, some one. called him ‘‘the little 
corporal”’ there was a spontaneous outburst that 
carried with it unmistakable expression of ap- 
proval. 

It was my peculiar privilege one summer. to 
spend a few days with him in his own home in 
Cincinnati. There I met his mother and his. 
sister, lovely women, whom I had met before but 
was anxious to meet again. Mrs. Flick always 
called her boy ‘‘ George’* and when I spoke of 
him, her eyes would fill with tears mingled with 
joy and pride. She loved her boy. 

After his graduation, Mr. Flick spent a few 
months in Colorado, under the shadow of Pike’s 
Peak, intending to make Denver his future 
home. However, a higher call came to him from 
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Baltimore. He returned East in the middle of 
August, 1903, and made his home with Rev. O. 
J. Whildin, whose assistant he soon became in 
connection with Grace Mission, Baltimore, and 
Trinity Mission, Washington. One year latter, 
he entered the Virginia Theological Seminary, 
located near Alexandria, and began’a two years’ 
course in theology, meanwhile keeping on at the 
‘work assigned to him in Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. Although the only and first deaf-mute to 
attend the Seminary of Virginia, Mr. 'Flick soon 
felt at home with both students and* faculty. 


Hard work, an unfailing courtesy, a‘due'‘regard . 


for truth and purity, and a strong spirituality, 
opened for him the avenue ‘to success.’ He has 
been ‘successful not only in his wotk at the 
school, but also in ‘his Missionary Work in Balti- 
more and Washington, and, if, after his gradua- 
tion, he is called to other fields, he will: go’carry- 
ing ‘with him the respect and’ love’ of all the 
members and friends of the two missions. 


’ 


The Washington. Deaf-Mute 
Mission. | 


if toa origin of the Washington “Deaf-Mute 
Mission is not quite clear. “By Some it is 
claimed that Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, ‘in ‘the 
course of his travels in 1859, visited the national 
capital and there and then held the first service 
for the adult deaf-mutes in Ascetision’ Church, 
Sixteenth and I sts., N. W., but 110’ mention of 
such 4 service is made in thé records of Ascension 
Parish, and, if Rev. Dr. Gallaudet did Visit‘ the 
capital and hold a service, it was ‘thost’ likely 
held in the chapel of Gallaudet College, and not 
for the benefit of the résidetit deaf-of the city but 
for the students of the college. In the published 
proceedings of the First American Conference on 
Church Work among the Deaf, held in St. Ann’s 
Church for thé Deaf, New York city, October 4-5, 
1881, the Diocése of Maryland, with Baltimore 
and Washington as mission stations, is included 
jn Rev. Dr. Gallaudet’s ‘list of miissions, But, 
although it is stated that services were schediled 
to be held in Ascension Chtrch on ‘the first Sun- 
day of each month and“in Epiphany Church 
oceasionally, it is extremely doubtful that the 
professed intention was ever carried out,—at least, 
although specific and minute reference is ‘made to 
work done at other mission stations, no méntion 
whatever is made of work done in connection 
with Ascension or Epiphany. It’ is quite true 
that Dr. Gallaudet visited Washington frequent- 
ly, but they were generally if not always visits to 
to Kendall Green in search of rest and recrea- 
tion: % 

The real founder of the mission appears to have 
been the Rev. Henry Winter Syle, MA. Pastor 
of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf; Philadelphia, 
and the first deaf-mute ordained to the ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. Syle 
was ordained to the Deaconate in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia, October 8th, 1876; by 
Bishop Stevens of Pennsylvania. His elevation 
to the Priesthood took place in October, 1883. 
Speaking of Bishop Stevens’ deep interést in’ the 
work among the Deaf, the Rev: J: Andrew Harri§, 
D.D., mentions in a sermon, preached upon the 
occasion of the consecration of All Souls’ Church, 
December 8, 1888, the interesting fact that in 1880 
the Diocesan Convention of Pennsylvania author- 
ized the creation of a ‘‘Commission on Church 
Work among Deaf-Mutes.’’ This Commission 
had for its object the extension of the work into 
Dioceses adjacent to Pennsylvania, and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Harris, this object was attained,—the 
Bishops of Central Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland extending a cordial wel- 
come to its operations. It must be recalled that 
at this time the division of the Diocese had’ not 
been made and that therefore the Diocese of 
Maryland embraced both Baltimore and Washing- 
ton. This was perhaps the first official recogni- 
tion given to the work in’ Washington. The 
Bishop who extended this welcome was the Rt. 
Revend William Pinkney, who died three years 
later. 

Rev. Mr. Syle had, however, anticipated this 
official recognition by several years. Shortly 
after his ordination in 1876 he visited Washing- 
ton and succeeded in forming a Bible Class with 
Mr. Robert S. Lyons, a student of Gallaudet 
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The above photograph was taken after the ordination service of Rev. George Flick. 


College, as teacher. Mr. Iyons came to the 
College from Ireland, and died while still a stu- 
dent. Upon the walls of the college stand a 
marble tablet to his memory, inscribed with his 
last words to a sister shortly before his death, 
‘Now I see as through a glass darkly, but then 
I shall see as face to face.’’ Others, all students, 
succeeded Mr. Lyons in charge of the class thus 
maintaining its existence until 1889. They were 
James H. Cloud, Francis Magium, Harry Van 
Allen and Earl Wilson. It is a source of gratifi- 
cation and pride to mention that of these four 
men—James H. Cloud is now Priest in charge of 
St. Thomas Deaf-Mute Mission, St. Louis, Mo., 
Francis Maginn is a Lay Missionary to the Deaf 
of Ireland, his native country, and Harry Van 
Allen is Priest-in-charge of important and success- 
ful missions in Central New York and Vermont. 
Earl Wilson died some years ago, respected and 
loved by all who knew him. 

In the year 1887, Mr. A. F. Adams, Mr. C. K. 
W. Strong, Mr. M. O. Roberts, Mr. W. H. Lipsett 
and Mr. Harry Van Allen met and organized St. 
Paul’s Guild. The first meeting was held in the 
Vestry-room of Ascension Church, Rev. Mr. Syle 
coming from Philadelphia in order to assist in its 
formation. The first officers were Mr. Strong, 
President; Mr. Van Allen, Secretary, and Mr. 
‘Adams, Treasurer. According to the Secretary 
of the Guild only two or three meetings were ever 
held, social distinctions and antipathies among 
the deaf of the city being too strong to permit it to 
live. 

Rev. Mr. Syle died in 1890 and was succeeded 
by Rev. J. M. Koehler. However, beyond an 
occasional visit from the Rev. Mr. Syle, Rev. 
Mr. Koehler, Rey. Job Turner and Rev. Dr. Gal- 
laudet no services were provided. But it must 
not be supposed that the visits of the missionaries 
were altogether fruitless, In 1884, so the Regis- 
ter of Ascension Church shows, Mr. Lyons and 
Mr. Cloud were confirmed; in June, 1890, Marlé 
H. Adams ‘was baptized; in April, 1890, Miss 
Lulu 0. Herdman (now Mrs: Cloud), Mr. H. 
Lorraine Tracy, Miss Carrie M. Mades and Mr. 
Robert Dailey were confirmed ; in 1891 Mr. A. F. 
Adams was baptized, and in 1892 Mr. Martin M. 
Taylor and James M. Stewatt were baptized and 
later confirmed, together with Mr. Adams. 

On February 28, 1897, the mission was given 
in charge of Mr. Oliver J. Whildin, then a stu- 
dent of the Philadelphia Divinity School and a 
Lay reader of All Souls’ Church for the Deaf, 
Philadelphia. He was to receive a stipend of 
$100 per year from the Vestry of Ascension 
Church and to operate under the direction of the 
Pastor of All Souls’, the Rev. Mr. Koehler. Two 
months following upon his appointment April 25, 
1597, Miss Laura V. Frederick and Mr. Franklin 
C, Smielau were confirmed in Ascension Church. 
Mr. Smielau is now Priest-in-charge of the Work 
among the Deaf in the Dioceses of Central Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg and Western New York. 


In seeking to better conditions the mission was 
tranferred in January 1898 to St. John’s Parish 
Hall and on December 1900 to Trinity Parish Hall 
where it is now located in a beautiful little chapel. 

In 1899 Mr. Whildin was elevated to the Dia- 
conate and later to the Priesthood. He points 
with a feeling of gratitude to the’ fact that since 
1897, when real organization was effected and reg- 
ular weekly services were inaugurated the mis- 
sions’ usefulness has greatly increased. In 1898, 
one was baptized ; in 1899, one was baptized and 
seven were confirmed ; in 19060, five were confirm- 
ed’; in 1901, nine were baptized and eight were con- 
firmed ; in 1902 two were baptized, three ‘confirm- 
ed, one couple married, and ‘two persons. buried. 

About the year 1899, the support of the work 
was taken up by a Committee of Ministers of 
Washington of which the Bishop was made Chair- 
mon ¢x-officio and the Rev. W. I... Devries’ of St. 
Mark ’s Church, Secretary-Treasurer. “This Com- 
mittee recently passed under the authority of the 
Archdeaconem of Washington and, under Arch- 
deocon Williams, is doing a very good work. 

Upon the death of Rev. Job Turner, May roth, 
1903, the New York General Board of Missions 
offered Rev. Mr. Whildin the post of* General 
Missionary to the Deaf‘of'the South. He accept- 
ed whereupon it became necessary for him to have 
an assisstant in the work. In September, 1903, 
Mr. George F. Flick was selected by Rev. Mr. 
Whildin and the selection approved by the Com- 
mittee on Deaf-Mute Work. Since that time the 
work has gone on without interruption and with 
a steady increase in strength. The Bishop of the 
Diocese and ‘the Committee and other ministers of 
the church in the Diocese are personally _interest- 
ed and greatly pleased with its’success. Our dis- 
tinction enjoyed by the Washington Mission is the 
fact that five young men have gone out from her 
to labor in the Vineyard of the Lord ; Rey. Messrs. 
Cloud, Maginn, Van Allen, Smielau and Flick. 
This is a distinction enjoyed by no other mission. 





There was no game scheduled for the sth so a team was 
organized among the officers and teachers to play the boys. 
The boys thought they were going to have,a picnic and fat- 
ten their batting averages, while the teachers went ont to 
show then: how it-should be done. Alff shot twisters that 
were akin to zig-zag lightning over the place, while Read 
trotted all over centre garden with his weather eye on tlie 
ball, and nabbed every thing that entered it. Master 
Hardy just shut his eyes and banged away at the balls, 
and through some mishap, he hit two of them.. Brooks 
splashed all over first base and everthing going his way 
was soused. - Davis, his old time pard, stopped every thing 
at second and wielded his billy with good results from 
the firing line. Blocker blocked everything, while Grav- 
ens seemed to have an insatiable cerita tar balls, high 
or low, which he shot across the diamond into the 
yawning chasm on first, Weyerman and Miller played as 
leaguers. The game was so hot the thermoneter reg- 
istered 120 in the shade, and the game ended 8-7 in tie 
teachers’ favor, while a Carrell of joy was heard wafted 
on the breeze from the shaded grandstand.---7he Lone 
Star. 
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LEITNER, forward 
SCHLEIBAUM, center 


NEESAM, forward 


SILENT WORKER ENC 
DUVAL, Sub. 
SANDEBECK, defender 
BOMHOFP, defender 


The Silent Five Basket-ball team, a cut of which is given, is an organization gotten up by Mr. F. J. Nessam and is 
composed entirely of deaf players, members of the Central Y. M. C. A. of Baltimore, 
Though the team has been playing for only three months and though some of its members had never seen a_basket- 


ball previous to joining, it has been able to win a majority of the games played. 


The last game was with the Patter- 


sons, who lost the championship of the Baltimore basket-ball league by only one game after being tied for first place. 
Hard luck in their throws for the basket kept the Silent Five’s score down in this game and enabled the Pattersons to 


forge ahead. 


The makeup of the team is as follows :—Leitner, L.F.; Schleibaum, R.F.; Nessam (Capt.) C.; Sandebeck, R.G. ; 


Stiltz and Bomhoff, L.G. 
Following is the record of won and lost : 


Silent Five 12; Govans Y. M. C. A. 14 
Silent Five 14; Cc. Y. M. C. A. Seniors 2 
Silent Five 13; C..¥. M, C. A. Res. 31 
Silent Five 27; Govans Y. M. C. A. II 
Silent Five 16; CY. M. CoA. Seniors 4 
Silent Five 21 ; Aberdeen 17 


Silent Five 4; W.B..Y. MOC, A, Res. 27 








Silent Five 17; C. Y. M. C. A. Res. 14 
Silent Five 42; Govans Y. M. C. A. I 
Silent Five 10; W. B. YY. M..C..A. Res, 18 
Silent Five 10; Pattersons 20 
Silent Five 186 ; Opponents 159 


Next year the team expects to do even better and may join the Baltimore Basket Ball League and try for the cham- 


pionship. 
seen, 


It is expected that all the old men will again try for places on the team and probably some new faces will be 
It will be the policy of the management to strengthen the team whenever possible, 








e $t. Louis = 
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HE question ‘‘ Should signs be suppressed or 
abolished ?’’ recently received able and 
interesting treatment in the editorial col- 

umns of the Michigan Mirror. The question 
reminds me of the following little dialogue of 
Cival War time between a scout and his captors: 

Captor: ‘‘Which would you prefer—to be 
shot before breakfast or after breakfast ?”’ 

Captive: ©“ Neither.’’ 

A few minutes later there was another surprise 
and the scout rejoined his comrades unharmed. 
So with the educated deaf, they favor neither the 
suppression nor the abolition of signs. 

* 





The author of the J/trrer editorial makes a 
strong and sensible plea for what amounts to 
practically the unrestricted use of signs by the 
deaf from their earliest years up—out of school 
and even within it during moments of relaxation. 
He justly maintains that for the proper develop- 
ment of happy, healthful, normal childhood, the 
utmost freedom of talk and play should be 
allowed with only such restrictions as may be 
necessary for proper moral training and physical 
well-being. Critics of the sign-language are 
prone to blame it for all the school room errors 
and for the lack of a taste for reading, which not 
a few of the deaf manifest. With such a conveni- 
ent scapegoat at hand, they are apt to overlook 


the fact that foreigners learning our language 
make mistakes as bad as the deaf and that many 
people able to read have no taste for reading. 
The Aftrrer writer, with good reason, attributes 
the lack of taste for reading and the waste of 
leisure hours chiefly to boarding school life, since 
the same is true to a degree in boarding schools 
for the hearing. He observes that pupils that 
live outside of school acquire better language 
than boarding school pupils. That has been my 
own observation with day-school pupils. They 
read the papers, write and talk with people out- 
side of school hours, have a greater variety and 
freshness in reading matter and, in general, have 
a better command of language. They not only 
learn to write and talk, but have something to 
write and talk about. 


* 


Norfolk, Va., in 1907, as the place and time for 
the next Convention of the National Association 
of the Deaf is all right according to the practical- 
ly unanimous sentiment of the standing executive 
Committee—the country generally approving. 
Norfolk is a little farther south than St. Louis 
and, at times, may be hotter, but there is the 
tempting ocean surf and the multicolored bathing 
suit—so a motion to adjourn to the beach will 
always be in order. Besides Mr. Pach will have 
no trouble in making the crowd ‘‘ look pleasant’’ 
if a crab should happen along at the critical 
moment and attempt to appropriate one of his 
pink toes. Such an occurence is within the 
range of possibilities at Norfolk and there should 
be an unprecedented outpouring of the populace 
to witness it, and incidentally to be immortalized, 
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if no damage result from his crabship’s affection- 
ate overtures. 


* 


Some thirty years ago, as the romance goes, a 
brave St. Louis youth and a fair maiden fell in 
love with each other and then, instead of marry- 
ing and living happily ever afterward, they 
selected other life partners—he a fairer maiden 
and shea braver youth. Then they lost sight of 
each other in the ‘‘madening crowd’’ only to 
meet again not long ago at Gallaudet School each 
leading a ‘‘ whining school boy, with his satchel 
and shining, morning face, creeping like snail 
unwillingly to school.’’ 

* 


The faithfulness of the printer in following 
copy, even when it did not go out of the window, 
is responsible for the name ‘‘ Sowell’’ appearing 
as ‘‘Lowell’’ in my last letter. Since the offend- 
ing word was written we have invested in a new 
stylographic pen warranted not to make the same 
mistake a second time. 


* 


The Rev. George F. Flick recently ordained to 
the ministry at Trinity Church in Washington is 
a most desirable acquisition to the ranks of the 
clergy working among the hearing for that 
matter. We bid him a cordial welcome to the 
Mission Field and wish him every possible suc- 
cess, or what is more—deserving of it. 


* 


The sixteenth annual supper, bazar and social 
at St. Thomas’ Mission on the evening of June 2, 
was a success in every way. Miss Roper, as 
usual, had charge the affair, assisted by Misses 
Herdman, Steidemann, Molly, Silver, Kling, 
Susman, Flaskamper, Weisser, Schum, Knichel, 
Mrs. Theurer, Mrs. Harden, and Mrs. Guss. 


* 


Mr. A. O. Steidemann has gone to Oklahoma 
City, Okla., to accept the position of head 
draughtsman in charge of new structural work in 
that rapidly growing metropolis. The offer is a 
just and high compliment to Mr. Steidemann’s 
ability in the line of his chosen profession. He 
will re-enter Washington University in this city 
late next fall and complete the regular course in 
architecture a few months later. 


* 


Preparations are well under way for the regular 
convention of the Mission Association of the Deaf 
in St. Louis September 29 and October 1, 2. The 
meeting promises to be an important one in the 
annals of the deaf of Missouri. Low rates from 
all parts of the state will be available on the dates. 
selected, owing to the annual fall festivities of the 
‘« Veiled Prophet’? which occur at that time. 

* 


The Eleventh annual picnic of the St. Louis 
Gallaudet Union at Lansdowne Park, near East 
St. Louis, Ill., on May 30, was a well attended and 
highly enjoyable affair. The location was pleas- 
ing beyond expectations and is likely to attract 
future outing parties of the deaf. The committee 
in charge—Misses Molloy, Herdman and Mr. 
Browning contributed much to the complete suc- 
cess of the affair. 

¥ 


At the recent annual election of the St. Louis 
Gallaudet Union each office to be filled had to seek 
the man or woman to fill it. Miss Ivy Myers, 
‘o3, of Gallaudet College is the new president, 
Mr. H. Browning, the vice-president, and Miss 
Clara Steidemann, treasurer. The office of secret- 
ary had to go begging for a month longer at least. 
The Union will continue its regular meetings on 
the third Friday evening of each month as usual 
during the summer. 

¥ 


The twenty-seventh annual picnic of Gallaudet 
School pupils, at Carondelet Park on June 1, was 
the most enjoyable affair of its kind within the 
memory of ‘“‘the oldest inhabitant.’’ The fact 
that the patrons had more to do this year with 
the affair than on any previous occasion accounts 
for the unusal success of the social side of the 
outing, 

J. H. Croup. 
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THE convention of the Deaf of 
New Jersey, held two years ago 
at Roseville Park, Newark, was 
such a successful one, in every 
way, that they have decided to hold the coming one 
at the same place. The 7th of July has been se- 
lected as the date and a pleasant and profitable 
time is promised. 


This Year’s 
Bi-ennial 


Our President in a recent utterance 
expresses the fear that the swing 
of the pendulum has brought 
about a condition of the public 
amind in which it attaches altogether too much 
importance to education and too little to ‘the 
work of our hands,”’ and the president is, as he 
is in about nine cases out of ten, pretty near 
right. 


Brains vs. 
Brawn 





FoLLOWING the example of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
the deaf of Illinois are taking steps 
looking towards the establishment 
of a Home for the aged and infirm deaf in that 
state. An. association for the purpose has been 
incorporated and a Board of Trustees has been 
chosen, so that it will probably not be long ere 
every deaf man and woman there not otherwise 
provided for, will be assured of reasonable com- 
fort in their declining years. 


The Wolf 
from the Door 


THE Kentucky School, always pro- 
gressive, takes another stride for- 
ward this summer, when it places at 
the head of its intellectual work, a 
supervising principal. The gentleman selected 
for the position is Mr. Harris Taylor, of the Mt. 
Airy School, one who needs no introduction to 
any member of the profession, and one who has 
few if any superiors as an educator of the deaf. 
The great school at Mount Airy stands among the 
first in the country, and Mr. Taylor takes from it 
all that is best with him to Kentucky. The in- 
terests of the intellectual department there will be 
in good hands, and we may now look for the very 
best results at the scene of Mr. Taylor's new 
labors. 


In Good 
Hands 


THE SILENT WORKER. 


It is much to be regretted that, 
owing to the overwhelniing cala- 
mity that has recently come to 
the great western metropolis, it has become neces- 
sary to declare off the meetiug of the National 
Educational Association arranged to convene in 
San Francisco. Those of us who could not attend 
the sessions have had the report of proceedings as 
food for thought, during the school year, andin 
one form or the other they'll be greatly missed. 


Unfortunate 


DEFERRING largely to the wishes of 
‘The the Western Pennsylvania contin- 
P.S.A.D. gent, the meeting of the Penna. 
Society for the Advancement of the 
Deaf will be held in Wissinoming Hall at the 
Pennsylania Institution for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, on 
August 23, 24, 25, 26 and 27. The spacious 
grounds and buildings at Mt. Airy are most at- 
tractive, and when to these are added the many 
points of interest of the most beautiful city of the 
commonwealth, the deaf of Pennsylvania have 
much to attract them to the coming conclave, and 
it gives promise of being one of the most notable of 
the series. 


OwinG to the lack of provision for a 
In ‘*z00’ of any importance in our city, 
Arcady the school children of the district have 
little opportunity for studying natural 
history ; and so when there is a chance to get ac- 
quainted with the animals, the birds, the fish, 
the reptiles or the insect life of our own and other 
lands it should always be embraced. Almost the 
only occasions there are upon which we may 
pursue these studies are when we go to Philadel- 
phia where they have a fine Zoological Garden, 
or when the Circus comes to town. Our time 
was so brief the last time we were at the city that 
we did not get to the park, but when Barnum and 
Bailey arrived here, we were determined to make 
up for the loss, A special rate was made by the 
company, a rate that we were able to meet, and 
the splendid collection of birds and animals more 
than repaid us. There were some twenty-five 
elephants alone and everything else in propor- 
tion ; so it was no difficult matter to get an educa- 
tional equivalent for the two bits invested. In- 
cidentally, we saw a fine circus performance and 
this to most of our little folks and many of our 
big ones was a great treat of itself. 


In an exceedingly well-written arti- 
cle in the ‘‘ British Deaf Times,’’ 
Mr. T. Penlan Baker says: 


Nay! Nay! 


‘“«The mind of the deaf—the individual who is 
bereft of the ability to enjoy the wealth of sweet 
and pleasurable sounds with which the Almighty 
has filled the world—of sounds modulated by 
affection, sympathy and earnestness—is primar- 
ily—we might almost say, naturally—predispos- 
ed to depression, and gloom. To sit in utter sil- 
ence amid the busy hum of populous cities, amid 
the music of the woods and mountain, and, more 
than all, of the voices sweeter than music which 
are heard around the domestic hearth—this is in- 
deed conducive to melancholy.’’ 


It may be conducive to melancholy, Mr. Baker, 
but in our brief association of thirty-six years, 
with the class, our experience has been that the 
deaf are a happy people, a hopeful people and an 
altogether optimistic people, and that while your 
conclusions might be correct in cases where hear- 
ing had been lost after many years of hearing, to 
the congenitally deaf, and to those losing hearing 
early in life, they do not follow at all. 


Our closing exercises were held on 

Finis. the afternoon of Thursday, June the 

14th. There was never a more bril- 

liant scene in our .assembly-room, «beautifully 

dressed children, happy parents, interested visit- 

ors, flowers, ferns, and tropical plants, conspiring 

to make a long-to-be-remembered occasion. The 
following program was rendered :— 


PROGRAM 


TI VOCATION io ss boa becveaecna Rev. L. L. Strack 
PRIMARY WORK. 05 vcs ces cis ene Miss Tiison’s Class 
ANNA ROBINSON S. WAINWRIGHT PEARSOLL 
EMILIA BARBARULG FRANK HOPPAUGH 
ALFRED GREIFF Roy PARSONS 
HILDUR COLBERG JOSEPH HIGGINS 
Musical Selection 
AE COREL DS FAs oc ks se eee Kindergarten 


HILDUR COLBERG 
ANNA ROBINSON 
IDA KEATOR 


Musical Selection 
INTERMEDIATE WORK............:. Miss Hall’s Class 


JEMIMA SMITH 
VALENTINE GUNN 
EVERETT DUNN 
ALFRED SHAW 


Mustcal Selection 


MAUDE THOMPSON 
MARY WINGLER 
MABEL ZORN 


HOOP DRILL, ...22:.00000 Direction of | 47s) onan 


HATTIE ALEXANDER 
MURIEL BLOODGOOD 
FRIEDA HEUSER ADELA SILVERMAN 

CorA DEWITTE GRACE HOUSEWORTH 


Musical Selection 


CATASTAT NICS 3 o5s2. 55 scan sips ee B. Howard Sharp 


CHARLES QUIGLEY 
FRANK MESICK 

WALTER THROCKMORTON 
THEODORE EGGERT 
EDWARD BRADLEY 
HARRY REDMAN 


Musical Selection 
ADVANCED WORK... 7... s.cn055.43 Mr. Sharp’s Class 


Roy TOWNSEND 
JOSEPH ADLON 
MINNIE BREDE 
MABEL SNOWDEN 


Musical Selection 


“THERE IS NO DEATH”... 20... So cones 


ray by. ois ice ARTHUR BLAKE 


MARIE SIEBEN 
Mary EBLE 


Musical Selection 
AWARD OF CERTIFICATES. .... .2..sccecerngeeca eens 
SANFORD M. NICHOLS, PH. D. 
Musical Selection 
AO REV OR ss ee aga eas JEMIMA SMITH. 
Inspection of Departments 


It may be forcing the season a 
bit to say anything above foot- 
ball, at this time, but training 
will soon begin, and before the 
season becomes too strenuous, might be a good 
time to learn the following beautiful song by 
William Kirk. He calls it 


AJOLLY FOOTBALL SONG. 
I. 


In a private ward I moan ; thinking, mother, dear, of you, 
And the trip I’ll soon be taking in a hearse. 

And the tears fill up my eyes in spite of all that I can do, 
While I try to josh the doctors and the nurse. é 


Chorus : 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, we’re playing football ! 
Yonder guard has lost his ear. 
With a dozen well meant kicks we'll be wafted o’er the 


‘Jolly 
Indeed. 


Styx— 
Do you think the game is brutal, mother, dear. 
Il. 


Near the centre rush I stood when the first fierce plunge 
was made, : : 
And they slugged me till I fell entirely blind ; 
When I go away from here I’ll be sorry, mother, dear, 
‘That I have to leave my eyes and teeth behind. 


Chorus : 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, we’re playing football ! 
Watch them grind us in the loam ; s 
I have made my last five yards—give old Broadway my 


regards, 
I am going to the football players’ home, 
The End. 


School =r City 





Neddy is twenty-three, but jogs on. 


The term closed, as usual, with an empty hos- 
pital. 


The babies in a ‘‘ Child’s Day,’’ at the closing 
exercises, were very cute. 


Cora Brede, a sister of Minnie, was a visitor 
just before the close of school. 


Clema Meleg received an interesting letter from 
Minnie Walsh, a few days ago. 


Theodore Eggert will spend much of his sum- 
amer with his sister on ‘‘the farm.’’ 


The children can always be depended upon to 
‘‘turn in’’ and help out in a pinch. 


Clara Breese and Maude Griffith were exceed- 
ingly pretty and effective in their recitation. 


Exeunt the session of 1905-1906, Enter 1906— 
1907. The king is dead; long live the king. 


Sadie Penrose and Cora DeWitte have as much 
‘quiet fun in them as any two girls in the school. 


A large number of the boys and girls carried off 
pictures of their classes to show the home folks. 


If only careless children lose their trunk-keys, 
there are a lot of careless children in the world. 


The treat at the Methodist Church on the after- 
noon of the 14th was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 


Miss Wood and Miss Dellicker's class spent 
Monday in the park and all report a glorious 
‘time. 


We should not lose sight of the fact that vaca- 
‘tion time is a time to learn as well as a time to 


play. 


A number of our boys will witness the ‘‘ head- 
on’’ collision at Brighton Beach on the 4th of 
July. 

Willie Flannery remained at the school until 
the last of June to assist in putting the house in 
order. 


The postal-card craze shows little abatement. 
Fanny Brown received fifteen in one day, a short 
time ago. 


Cats have been unusually numerous on our 
lawns this summer and young birds proportion- 
cately scarce. 


Nothing could have been more graceful than 
the Hoop Drill arranged by Miss Whelan and 
Mrs, Johnson. 


Miss Koehler took one of the morning exercises, 
in chapel, just before the close of school and 
did right royally. 


A number of the boys and girls have purchased 
drawing books and have taken up drawing and 
sketching with a vim. 


Carmine Pace will take on the ‘‘ simple life’’ 
for much of the summer. He will spend several 
weeks on a farm with a friend. 


Roy Townsend anda party of the boys were the 
guests of Mr. Philips at his house-boat on the 
Delaware, the other day. 


The exhibition in the Industrial Department on 
the 14th was an unusually fine one, and one that 
the school might well be proud of. 


Our juniors played an interesting game with 
the second team of the Hewitt School on Friday 
afternoon. The result was a tie, 4-4. 


The demands on the barber in June were un- 
usually numerous, most of the boys, especially, 
wanting a close crop for the hot weather. 


Miss Jewell Butterworth made a most efficient 
Substitute during the last week of the term, for 
which period she took the place of Miss Vail. 
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It was a jolly party that went north in the 
10.10 on Saturday. Mr. Walker, Mr. Sharp, Mr. 
Johnson and Miss Dellicker accompanied them. 


We certainly had hot days before the close of 
the term. Upon one of them three school chil- 
dren, out in the city, were overcome by the heat. 


Freddie Wenich has set an example in cheerful 
obedience, during the term just closed, that may 
well be taken as an example during the one to 
come. 


The postal-card that Arthur Blake received on 
his birthday was the prettiest we have seen. 
Referring to it he says, ‘‘ It beats all the postal- 
cards in my album.”’ 


Everybody was in their best bib and tucker on 
the 14th and the little girls in particular vied with 
the roses in the effort to be ‘‘sweet’’ and to add 
beauty to the occasion. 


Etta Steidle’s sixteenth birthday came in June, 
and brought with it a number of pretty gifts. 
Etta would not regret it much if she had a six- 
teenth birthday every day. 


Mary Sommers has gone to Swedesboro for her 
holiday to spend a few weeks with Annie Mayer. 
She and Annie are great chums and always have 
a glorious outing together. 


DeWitt Staats completed his wall-cabinet in 
time to take it with him when he departed for 
home. It goes as a present to a favorite uncle of 
DeWitt’s residing at Metuchen. 


When school closed one of the tad-poles in Mr. 
Sharp’s aquarium had a decidedly dual personal- 
ity; it had the legs of a frog, the tail of a tad-pole 
and the face of a ‘‘ what-is-it.”’ 


For the beautiful decorations of our closing ex- 
ercises we are largely indebted to Mr. Wain- 
wright, who superintended them himself. Mr. 
Wainwright is one of our old pupils. 


Spring Lake Park has been quite a centre of 
interest to our boys of late. They find there, 
woods, flowers, fish, turtle, and everything that 
goes to make a boy’s life worth living. 


The funeral of Mrs. Hawkins was attended by 
all teachers and many of our pupils. Perhaps no 
one in any way connected with our school was 
ever more universally beloved than she. 


There were few signal failures in the examina- 
tions. Next term the averages will be noted in 
our July number, so that parents may know who 
the studious ones were and who otherwise. 


If good wishes count for anything the New 
York Club will win the Championship of the 
National League; for Harry Dixon and Owen 
Coyne are ‘‘rooting’’ for them day and night. 


Vito Dondiego met with a painful accident 
week before last. While sitting upon the railing 
of the west porch he lost his balance and fell into 
the area-way cutting his head in two places quite 
badly. 


At the June meeting of the Board, the com- 
mittee on our school was authorized to purchase 
a McKay Stitcher for our Shoe-making Depart- 
ment, a Shaper for our wood-workers and a light 
wagon for carting. 


Miss Deborah Marshall, who spent June with 
Mrs. Porter, entertained the children in Chapel 
on Saturday, the 9th. Miss Marshall is a grace- 
ful and forceful sign-maker and made a most ex- 
cellent impression. 


A new and ornate book-case completed in our 
wood-working department just before closing, has 
been put up in the back office, and will serve to 
hold ‘‘Great Events,’’ the bindings of which are 
especially handsome. 


Our buildings and grounds were at their best 
on closing day. Everything was as clean as a 
new pin; the ivy was dressed in its richest green 
and the grass and trees and flowers were just ‘on 
edge ’’ for the occasion. 
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Father Griffin’s little boys and girls were 
entertained by him at a luncheon on the evening 
of the 12th. 


The magnolia is becoming quite rare in these 
parts. Ofall the boys who went out to look for 
them this year but two met with any substantial 
success. Mr. Sharp and Mr. Newcomb succeeded 
in finding quite a number. 


There are already twenty new applications in 
for admission in the fall, with many more to be 
heard from, and there will probably be from _ fif- 
teen to twenty-five that we will be unable to ac- 
comodate during the coming term, 


Nine out of ten of the calamities that have come 
to our children during the past decade have come 
to them while at home. We trust the present 
holiday will be an exception and that every one 
of our boys and girls may come to us in good 
order and well-conditioned. 


Mr. Whalen, who has for many years been the 
head of our shoe-making department, has resign- 
ed, his resignation taking effect the 1st of July. 
Mr. Whalen suffered a slight paralytic stroke 
sometime ago, and will probably not be able to 
take up any kind of work for the present, but his 
ultimate recovery is hoped for. 


Mr. Geo. Osborne, keeper of the State Prison, 
probably had the greatest profusion of roses 
within his walls of any public official in the state. 
He did not forget us in his prosperity, testifying 
to his kindly sentiments towards us, one morn- 
ing, by sending not a dozen or a score, but about 
a half bushel of his most beautiful specimens. 





The Crime of Parents. 


In the majority of cases parents of deaf or blind 
children are eager to place them in some school 
where they can be educated and fitted as far as 
possible for the unequal struggle which awaits 
them, but, strange to say, there are others who 
deliberately deny such children the God—given 
right of education and allow them to grow up in 
ignorance, burdens to themselves and burdens to 
society. Some of these patents plead in excuse 
their great affection for their afflicted children and 
their unwillingness to be separated from them, 
while others simply keep them at home for the 
work that they can do. 

We who are blessed with hearing, speech, and 
sight, and have enjoyed the advantages of educa- 
tion know that its worth is above the price of 
rubies and diamonds, and if we count it our great- 
est treasure how inestimable must be its value to 
the deaf and the blind. 

Think for a moment of the pitiable condition of 
an uneducated deaf-mute. He sees the bright 
sunlight of heaven but he does not know who 
guides the sun in his course. At night he looks 
up at the myriad of twinkling stars and wonders 
what they are. He sees the trees bear fruit in 
their seasons ; the fields grow green and then grow 
brown again ; the snows of winter and the flowers 
of May ; but he does not know why it is so. He 
is conscious that he himself lives and moves and 
has his being, but he does not know the Author 
of his life. The more active his mind, the worse 
for him: for it is always striving for what it can- 
not attain ; searching for what it cannot find ; try- 
ing to understand mysteries it cannot fathom, 
His life here instead of being pleasant, is only an 
unhappy existence, and he does not know that 
there is any hope beyond the grave. These are 
the consequences, in many cases, which parents 
must answer for, and the picture is not over- 
drawn. 

Take a deaf child when he is old enough to 
know that he is different from other people ; when 
his mind is beginning to enquire into the reason 
and origin of things, and begin to explain to him, 
as only a trained teacher can, his first lessons in 
life. See how eagerly he grasps at things hith- 
erto beyond his reach; note the bright sparkle of 
his eyes and his look of gratitude whenever a 
mystery is explained. It is compensation to the 
teacher for his patient endeavors and makes him 
feel that he is doing the Master’s work. Would 
that the over affectionate and avaricious parent 
could see it.— The Goodson Gazette. 
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With the Silent Workers 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER L. PACH. 





FEW days ago I had a call from my old 
- friend Wallace F. Howell, whom old Fan- 
woodites of a quarter of a century ago will 
remember as the supervisor in chief of those days. 
I always regarded him as a good disciplinarian, 
for he always carried himself with a great deal of 
dignity and just fell short of being a martinet, 
but he was the kind of a man to hold the reins of 
supervision over the boys. Since he left his 
position many yearsago, he has rarely been seen 
by the deaf, and is now a hustling knight of the 
square and plane. 

His home is at Port Jefferson, Long Island, and 
he read, with a great deal of interest of the Rev. 
A. W. Mann’s accomplishments in the line of 
upside down writing. He practiced it in the long 
winter evenings, and became very proficient. 
At length it became second nature with him, and 
as he wrote, so he drew, and figured. Division, 
multiplication, subtraction, all became a matter 
of inversion with him, and finally he became the 
victim of a rare desease—upsidedownitis. He read 
his newspapers and his mail upside down. Street 
signs, house numbers and the like all became 
unsatisfactory to his vision unless he could turn 
his head to read them upside down. 

At length when his one-time accomplishment 
became a weary bore and a heavy load to him he 
came here to the Metropolis and haunted the 
offices of oculists, and the shops of the opticians 
in the vain hope that he might find relief. 

He tried to have divided glasses made to fit his 
case, but none knew how to bring about such a 
desideratum. 

Mr. Howell’s case is a warning to the ‘fad 
hunter.’’ Recalls the case of the man who rode 
a hobby till it finally rode him. 

I only knew of Mr. Howell’s odd case when I 
handed him photographs for inspection, he turn- 
ed them upside down to see them good, and the 
above curious story came out when he explained 
his off predicament. 


ed 
My good friend Ichabod in the last’ issue 
of the Minnesota Companion for May gets 


off some good things that every one will endorse, 
except his argument for the suppression of every- 
thing unpleasant, where the deaf are concerned 

I don’t see why ! 

Where the deaf are victims of injustice the ham- 
mer of criticism is in order, and where the deaf 
write foolish things for the press, and thought- 
lessly belittle their fellow deaf, I don’t see why 
they should be given special dispensations. 

Mighty unpleasant reading that of Upson 
Sinclair’s revelations in his story of Packing- 
town, called ‘‘ The Jungle,’’ but the whole world 
will profit by the expose. The Beef Trust Investi- 
gation is bringing out most every fact that ‘‘ The 
Jungle’’ speaks of, so it is not sensationalism. 

There are so many people engaged in writing 
taffy that the fellow who is courageous enough to 
tell the truth and try to bring about a better state 
of affairs had not ought to be discouraged. 

rd 


We present herewith a characteristic photograph 
of Mr. William Wade, which his friends all 
admire and call ‘‘Boots.’’ The original group 
contained the famous ‘‘Jack Chinn” also, the 
man who has a great reputation as a ‘‘man-killer’’ 
who never killed a man in his life (except perhaps, 
when a solider.) Jack is Chairman of the Ken- 
tucky Senate Committee on State Institutions, and 
a firm friend of them; he jammed the last—and 
liberal—appropriation for the Danville School, 
through. On the ‘‘Hall of Fame”’ question, Jack 
said to an interviewer, ‘‘If the State has any 
money to spare, let it spend it on their living, who 
need it, the deaf, the blind, the feeble-minded, and 
soon, The dead are in no hurry, they can wait.’’ 

Mr. Wade says of Col. Chinn: —‘‘ The papers 
make ‘ Jack’ a man - killer, but in the many, 
many enquiries I have made nobody ever actually 
knew, or even heard of Jack killing anybody. I 
have not the least doubt that he is an ugly customer 
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to try tramping on, but he has a heart as big asa 
bullock, and is infinitely sympathetic and kind. 
I guess he pictured himself the best when he said 
on being introduced to the President, ‘I am very 
willing you should form your opinion of me from 
what my friends or neighbors say of me, but 
must protest if you judge me by what the papers 
Say. 29> 
Cad 
Says the Deaf Carolinian : 


“The learning of speech by the deaf means 
among other advantages the training of the eye, 
the healthful exercise of the vocal organs, a more 
intelligent expression and the elimination of grot- 
esque facial distortion when endeavoring to ex- 
press their thoughts.’’ 


One of the papers commenting on this says that 
the facial distortion that goes with a great deal of 





MR. WILLIAM WADE 


acquired speech is a great deal worse than some 
of the sign-makers’ twists. 

And that’s right, too! The grimaces that too 
often go with sign talk are generally efforts of 
emphasis and punctuation, but there isn’t any 
justification for the literal rag-chewing that ac- 
companies nearly all effort on the part of orally 
taught deaf people ; and more particularly is this 
in evidence when they are talking to their fellow 
deaf, and combining spelling, signs and speech 
all at one and the same time. 

It is not an edifying spectacle and teachers can- 
not give too much attention to ‘‘extracting the 
pain ’’ when teaching speech to deaf-mutes. 


ed 
NEW YORK. 


‘*Old Shotwell,’’ as we called him, was, in a 
way, to Fanwood what John the Orangeman is to 
Harvard. ‘‘ Old Shotwell’’ which was far from 
a term of derision, was known to all graduates of 
Fanwood years and years and years. He has just 
died at the ripe age of 91, after an illness of some 
months during which the Fanwood authorities 
gave him every attention and every comfort. 


He was an ‘‘old 50th St’’ School boy, and 
went to the Washington Heights School at its 
inception and was gardener, and useful man of al] 
work from young manhood until the infirmities 
of old age led the school to put him on the retired 
list giving him a home and a pension and placing 
him beyond all care and every want. 

The boys consulted him on every occasion for 
weather conditions and while he did not come 
any further away than the average weather pro- 
phet, he came just as near foretelling weather 
conditions as the scientific weather sharps with 
all their iustruments aids and adjuncts. 


Fd 

There are the usual number of scheduled out- 
ings for the summer with the Guild of Silent 
Workers, League of Elect Surds, Brooklyn and 
Clubs in the role of entertainers, but the steam- 
boat excursion which used to furnish a day’s out- 
ing which was a reunion of all schools and clubs, 
is still remote. 

The cost of a steamboat and grove, together 
with the uncertain results, make it extra hazar- 
dous and even the Union League Club with reserve 
fund running into the thousands and its fifty or 
sixty loyal members does not care to risk the pro- 
position as it used to. 

Years ago, when there were only one or two 
local organizations the ‘‘Manhattan Literary 
Society, ’’ the ‘‘ Gallaudet Club, ’’ or the ‘‘ Catho- 
lic Literary and Benevolent Union,’’ could shoul- 
der such a responsibility and be sure of a good 
round profit, but things are different now. 


wt 
CONEY ISLAND. 


The pleasure ground and all summer exposition 
for Mr. New York and all his family and his 
thousands of visitors, to wit, Coney Island is now 
in its full glory and it is the rule with all the 
Parks to forge ahead each year. The great fire 
spectacles at both Dreamland and Luna Park 
have been done away with, though Dreamland 
has replaced her ‘‘ Fighting the Flames’’ with 
‘« The Destruction of San Francisco, ’’a marvellous 
and wonderful exhibition that all our readers. 
should ‘see. Also, new at Dreamland, is the 
Moki Indian exhibition, which isa really interest- 
ing ethnological study. Their dancers execute 
rhythmic evolutions and put all their soul into it. 
To them the dance is very real and very earnest 
and the concluding features where they dance 
with their teeth holding live snakes whose 
contortions seem to harmonize with the dance, 
while repulsive to a certain extent to the white 
brother, isn’t really so bad as it seems. When at 
Dreamland, don’t miss the Moki Indians. 

Another great triumph is ‘‘The End of the 
World,’’ a fitting companion piece to Roltair’s 
great conception of ‘‘ The Creation.’’ ‘‘ The End 
of the World’’ begins with a scene in the “ Gar- 
den of Eden,’’ at the conclusion of which the 
audience adjourns to another auditorium where 
Hell is raised (I am neither flippant nor profane) 
and the finale ends in the burning of Mephisto 
and all his minions. 

Pharoah’s Daughter, an illusion of a high 
order, is also among the novelties, and there is a 
splendid baloon ride, also an illusion but capi- 
tally conceived and executed. 

‘“The Midget City,’’ ‘Hell Gate,’ “Infant 
Incubators,’’ ‘‘ Chutes,’? Hippodrome and many 
others of the last year, improved and enlarged, 
and in some respects. the best of all the shows, 
Bostock's, mention of which I have reserved for 
the last, is practically, I might say, entirely new 
—Bonavita, Morelli, Weedon, Miller and the old 
trainers have all gone, and in their places are 
daring trainers from abroad, who thrill with new 
acts, of a new species of daring, 

Most of the animals handled by the old regime 
were the property of Mr. Bostock, and the trainers 
brought from abroad have done away with old. 
features and substituted new ones that make the 
old ones seem tame by comparison, 

One act, a mixed group, seems to be the very 
acme of animal training, The trainer handles at 
one time, and in the ring, lions, tigers, leopards, 
bears, bloodhounds, hyenas, and culminates wit! 
a tableau grouping which outdoes the biblical 


prophecy of the lion and the lamb, 


ad 
Brighton Beach, which is fast becoming the 
‘‘resort of the family, ’’ and of those who care not 


at all for the haunts; the’ peantt and the catch- 
penny schemes, shows wonderful improvement. 
Pawnee Bill’s Wild West show, a* big organiza- 
tion which givesa historical, educational, entho- 
logical, and humorous performance, occupies the 
big arena that was the scene of Boer War heroics 
last year. 

Ferrari's Animal Show is on a pretentious 
scale and is thronged day and ‘night. 

Many smaller shows, all clean and all good and 
in each instance, worth the money, line the Pike, 
and make it a real people’s pleasure ground. 


LUNA PARK, 


On entering ‘Luna, ’* one beholds “many 
changes at first glance, all ‘for the better; of 
course. The main plaza widened, and there is a 
general ‘‘roomiinees.’’ On Decoration Day, 
between noon and 4.30 P.mM., when the baloon 
ascension took place, 80,000 people passed 
through the gates, and still the park was not un- 
-comfortable. 

“The Trip to the Moon,’’ Thompson and 
Dundy's mascot; now reduced to fifty cents, still 
does capacity business, and a new thrill, ‘‘ The 
Mountain Torrent,’’ now occupies the place 
formerly given over to ‘‘ Fighting the Flames,”’ 
the abandonment’ of which causes regret to the 
many, fot this was a ‘‘ show’’ that ought to have 
lasted for years—a veritable ‘‘ Blue Jeans’’ that 
would never wear out. 

But in its place.» We have “The Great Train 
Robbery occupying all the ‘territory formerly 
given over to the Durbar spectacle and more 
recently to‘the marine battle spectacle: 

There have been staged productions of train 
robberies, and more recently clever faked moving 
picture train robberies, but the Lina ‘Park ‘1906 
spectacle with real locomotives passenger and ex- 
press cars, mounted robbers, and mounted Sheriffs 
posse, and a thrilling escape during which all the 
horses and riders swim across a stream during a 
furious fussilade seems to‘ make this show about 
as realistic as anything yet conceived. 

“Tustead of a three-ring circus, only one ring is 
left, the others having been torn away, but in the 
single ring a continuous show of high class 
circus acts, with weekly changes, and all free, are 
given to delighted audiences from noon to mid- 
night. 

wt 


Steeplechase Park remains as it always has been 
and probably always will be, the children’s 
paradise of Coney Island, and it continues to give 
mote for the money than any other place. For 25 
cents you can see 25 shows, novel, humorous, 
thrilling, instructive. 

The horses that give the Park (and indeed all 
the’ Parks thoroughout the countty, which Mr, 
Tilyon has devised, still coin: money fot Mr. Til- 
yon. You have'to wait your turn just’ as you al- 
ways did and the steeplechase ride is just as much 
furl as it always was. 

Mr. Tilyon’s army of assistants are a picked 
‘body, sober careful men in every department, and 
that has always been the rule and accounts for 
the entire absence of any disorder and freedom 
from évery accident. No ore has’ ever been in- 
jured among all the millions entertained. There 
has never been cause for offense to a patron and 
‘the flim-flam and shortchange and other devices 
‘in vogue at Some resorts could not obtain for a 
minute at Steeplechase Park. 

A. L. Pacu. 





Lancaster Pointers. 


O* arecent Sunday Mr. and Mrs. T. M. Purvis 

of ‘‘ Archdale Farm’ entertained Mr, and 
Mrs. S. F. Kauffman aud two children, Edith 
and Bertha of near Witmer, and Mr, and Mrs. 
John C. Myers and infant daughter at an all-day 
Social time. The guests had a very pleasant time 
and an elegant dinner. 

There was a memorial service held at Mells 
Church in May for a young niece of Mr, and Mrs. 
Henry Kulp and the Messrs. John and Martin 
Derlinger and Mr. and Mrs. Rohren, all of whom 
Were present. 

Mrs. Sadie Seitz, of Chicago, Ill., who came 
East for a visit to her maiden home for the first 
time in eighteen years dropped over dead the day 
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after her arrival. She was a sister of Anna M. 
Brunner, a pupil of the old Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Lydia Kauffman and two children, Edith 
and Bertha, have gone to Snyder Co., where they 
will spend some time at Mrs. Kauffman’s maiden- 
hood home. 

Mr. Frank W. Downey and son, of Lititiz, Pa., 
were in Witmer, a few days, the guests of the 
writer. : : 

John Bonososhy, of Shamokin, has returned to 
Lancaster and is now working with his brother- 
in-law, John C. Myers, at the Blower and Forge 
Co, John says he can earn higher wages in Lan- 
caster than in Shamokin. 

Mrs, King of Philadelphia, who is employed 
during the school term as an assistant in the Mt. 
Airy ‘school laundry, has secured work in the 
Lancaster caramel factory and will work here dur- 
ing the vacation. 

Elwood, the fourteen-year old son of Mr, and 
Mts. R. N. Stevenson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., is an 
exceedingly bright boy, having entered'the High 
School in February and taken first rank in his 
class. It seems as if the hearing children of the 
deaf are brighter and more ambitious than those 
of hearing parents. 

Mrs. T. M. Purvis entertained a large number 
of friends at ‘‘ Archdale Farm” on Ascension 
Thursday and the writer was one of ‘the happy 
guests present—the others being hearing people. 
A ‘most delightful time was held by all present. 

Daniel Rohren and family expect to go to the 
former’s old home in Virginia soon for a visit of 
several weeks. 

This is the last issue of the dear StLENnT 
WorkKER for the summer. - We shall welcome it 
gladly again in October. May all its corps of 
workers have a jolly vacation, 


G. M. Downey. 
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Lohmuller’s Electric Signal 
Indicator. 


FTER some months of work Fred. Lohmuller, 

of Frederick City, one of our former ‘pupils, 

has invented and constructed an unique and use- 

ful electrical signal indicator. This is not Fred’s 

first work along electrical lines. He has been 

studying and working for a number of years and 

has constructed some short telephone lines, burg- 

lar alarms, door-bells, and miniature electrical 
railroads, : 

The Signal Indicator will be a great conven- 
ience as a substitute for the telephone in places 
where communication is to be had with deaf per- 
sons. One of the Indicators has already been in- 
stalled in our Industrial Building connecting with 
the Principal’s office to take the place of the 
electrical device in use there. 

The Indicator which has a dial and hand simi- 
lar to a clock operates on the principle of an 
electrical door bell. With every making and 
breaking of the circuit the hand moves one space 
or registers one succeeding number, on the face. 
Each number represents a message or command. 
When the desired number has been transmitted 
the hand is returned to zero by pushing’ it to the 
left over the face. This contrivance comes as near 
a ‘‘telephone”’ for the deaf as approach has been 
made and the youthful inventor is to be congratu- 
lated on the progress he has made along orignal 
lines. 

Fred was formerly a pupil at this school but was 
forced to leave on account of ill-health, ‘he having 
consumption of glands of the neck. Several sur- 
gical operations have left him with a stiff neck and 
rendered him unfit for labor. It was the trying 
moments that led him to electricity, as a past-time, 
and he may yet live to see that his affliction is a 
blessing in disguise.—Md. Bulletin. 
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Deaf Artists gf the World. 


ISS INA. L. MURDOCH, of Columbus 
Junction, Iowa, belongs to the artist’s world 

and has gained quite a reputation among her hear- 
ing friends She was educated at the lowa School 
for the Deaf, and early showed.a taste and marked 





Miss Ina IL... MURDOCH. 


ability for all kinds of drawings, including port- 
rait work, She received thorough instruction in 
art under Miss Clement, then art teacher of that 
school, and developed herself into one of the best 
artists the Iowa School ever produced. 

Altho’ deaf, she is a teacher of many hearing 
children atherhome. Many of her works are 
sought for, and her home is artistically adorned 
with her crayon, oil and burnt wood. Her work 
has frequently taken premiums and _ received 
honorable mention at different fairs. 

Her folks are about to move to Beloxi, Missis- 
sippi, with her where’ she expects tocontinue her 
work in art. one 





HAZEL DOROTHY BALL. 


Above is a photograph of a dear little girl, the” 
daughter of Mr. and: Mrs. Edward Ball, of Wind- 


sor, Ont. She goes by the name of Hazel Doro- 
thy Ball. She is just as brimful of mischief as 
every child can be. She is after flowers and 
bugs,—fact is, she lives close to nature. 

Although she is one year and ten months old, 
we hope to see her grow up to be her mother’s 
joy—her father’s pride and pet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ball are both deaf-mutes, both 
having attended the Belleville school, having 
graduated there. 


.. of the Home, 
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Pennsylvania, 





T has finally been settled-that the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for the Advancement of the 
Deaf will meet at the Institution in Mt. 

Airy, August 23, 24, 25, 26, and 27th. It is ex- 
pected that the printed program of meetings 
and excursions, as well as detailed information in 
regard to railroad transportation, and other like 
matters, will be issued about June 15th. The In- 
stitution will entertain all members of the Associa- 
tion as well as visitors at the nominal price of 
$1.25 per day, 

The transportation arrangements are as follows, 
and owing to the changed attitude of Railroads 
toward passes, rebates, etc., they are the best that 
could be secured. 

Fare and one-third for the round trip from 
Trunk Line points in Pennsylvania, (east of and 
including, Erie, Oil City, and Pittsburg), on Card 
orders; tickets to be sold to Mt. Airy, Allen Lane, 
or Philadelphia and good, going August 22d to 
25th, returning to August 20th, inclusive. 

The Card order to a joint one, covering all 
lines: (Pennsylvania R. R.; Phliadelphia & 
Reading R. R.; Lehigh Valley R. R.; Central R. 
R. of New Jersey; Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. and others.) 

Card orders may be obtained by addressing R. 
M. Ziegler, 205 W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., and enclos- 
ing stamp, 

Also fare and one-third on Certificate from 
Central Passenger pointsin Pennsylvania. Each 
delegate when purchasing regular one way tickets 
from such points to Philadelphia, should ask for 
a Central Passenger Certificate which, upon being 
endorsed by R. M. Ziegler at the meeting, will be 
honored by the Agent at Philadelphia for return 
tickets at one-third fare. ; 

The meeting promises to be unusually well 
attended, for besides the attractive offer of the 
entertainment at the Institution, and the various 
excursions, etc., this meeting marks the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the Society 
and its members and friends are leaving no stone 
unturned in their endeavor to raise the requisite 
amount to clear off the mortgage of ¢ 700.00 re- 
maining against the Home at Doylestown. 

There will also be a side Convention of no 
ordinary interest. It will be a Conference on 
Church Work among the Deaf. The Meetings 
will be held at opportune times in a room to be 
set apart to the uses of this gathering. 

On invitation of Dr. A. L: E. Crouter, the 
clergymen of the.Conference»and their wives 
will be entertained by the Institution. Notices of 
intention to be present at thé Conference should 
be sent to the Rev. C. O. Dantzer,..at least three 
weeks in advance of the meeting of the Confer- 
en¢é«. Details as to.meetings and services will be 
announced by mail to all the clergy, as'well as 
lay wotkers who express an intention of being 
present. 


3 Mr. Evan.M,, Hartranft, one*of the inmates of 


the Home at Doylestown, died on Monday morn- 
ing May, 14th last, after‘a long and lingering ill- 
ness. He was considered one of the most intelli- 
gent among the inmates and in fact was: the life 
Keeping the other inmates in good 
humor by his stories and ready wit. He was also 


much depended.on. in assisting to care for the 


* Home. “He was buried in Doylestown Cemetery. 


“Rev. C. O: Dantzer, assisted by Rev. Mr. Jeffers, a 


Seventh street, on May 24th last. 


Lutheran minister, read ‘the jal sermice. 
’ Mr. and Mrs. Eugene’ A/“McCarty, who were 
married April 18th.Jast, gave a reception/to their 
friends at their pleasant home at 2240 North 
Their home, 
which is beautifully furnished throughout, was a 
wedding gift from the groom's mother, and it was 
under the circumstances a pardonable pride for 
the happy young couple to show the whole house 
and all its furnishings (many of which were wed- 
ding presents) to their many friends. A delight- 
ful social evening was spent, ending with a fine 
collation. Mrs. McCarty was formerly Miss 
Carrie Aspinwall, a graduate of the Trenton 
School. 

Mr. Charles M. Pennell met with a painful 


accident on Monday, May 21st last. He in com- 
pany with Mr. E. A. McCarty, had been attending 
a game of ball between the Cleveland and Ath- 
letics at the Athletic grounds, 29th and Columbia 
Aves. It was a strong and stubbornly fought 
game, lasting through thirteen innings. As the 
hour was late, Messrs. Pennell and McCarty 
decided to leave at once, but before they could get 
through the narrow exit, the game was decided 
by a home-run and there was a stampede for the 
exits. Both Messrs. Pennell and McCarty were 
caught in the onrush, but while the latter got out 
safe, the former was cast against the side of the 
gate, his hat smashed, his eve glasses lost and his 
left ear nearly torn off. His wound was dressed 
at the German Hospital and he is now doing well. 
The baseball management, through Connie Mack, 
endeavored to make amends by presenting Mr. 
Pennell with two new pairs of glasses and a 
season book of admission to all games to be played 
onthe Athletic Grounds. Some of Mr. Pennell’s 
friends who are baseball enthusiastics thought it 
was a good way to get an annual pass, but they 
don’t enjoy the idea of having to take the risk of 
a broken limb, or a torn ear, in order to get the 
coveted prize, 

The Strawberry Social at all Souls’ Church, on 
the evening of June 2nd last, was a great success. 
The attendance was 137. The committee in 
charge was made up of Mrs. E. A. Roop, (chair- 
man) and Misses Cora L. Ford, and Dora Kintzel. 

Several babies were baptized recently :—Vera 
Foster Brenneisen, May 26th; Ida Jeannette 
Phillips, May 27th ; Dorothy Madge Adams Buch, 
June 3rd. The Brenneisen baby died May 28th 
and was buried in East Cedar Hill Cemetery, 
Frankford, Thursday, May 31st. She was the 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Julius Brenneisen. 

Mr. Charles A. Sharran has been in poor health 
for some time. His breakdown was caused by in- 
haling brass dust at the Foedorer Leather Works~ 
When he recovers it will be necessary for him to 
try other work. 

Mr. Stephen McDavid, of Gibbsboro, N. J., died 
at the home of his son-in-law, Mr. Alfred Hen- 
derson, at the above named place, on April oth last, 
of pneumonia. Mr. McDavid was seventy-one 
years old at the time, and was an intelligent and 
respected farmer. He and the late Miss Kate 
Keen, and Mr. Ellegood, of Washington, D. C., 
were classmates at the old Broad and Pine St. 
School. His funeral was held from St. John’s. 
Church, Chews, on Wednesday, April 11th. At 
the request of relatives a service of requiem will 
be held al! Souls’ Church, Philadelphia, on a 
Sunday in July. 

D. 
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HE Silent Hoosier says: ‘‘ teach signs or the 

sign-language is doomed.’’ Signs are taught 
in this school as they are in every other school in 
which the pupils take a prominent partin the 
public exercises. Of course set lessons are not 
taught as they formerly were, but it is not strictly 
true to say that signs are not taught at all. In 
this school where the pupils take a very active 
part in the chapel service, Sunday school, Chris- 
tian Endeavor and other societies they do get les- 


-sons in sign making. Our Sunday school is 


always opened and closed with prayer by pupils. 
and two hymns are rendered in signs by them. 
At all holiday exercises in the chapel, such as 
Thanksgiving and Washington’s birthday, the 
program is made up almost entirely of selections 
by pupils from each class. The pupils taking 
part are trained by some of the teachers; faulty 
signs are corrected and clearness and grace are 
impressed. Some schools have their pupils ‘‘ per- 
form’’ more than others and the pupils of the 
former would probably show up as better sign- 
makers than the others. 

Conversational English is less pure than that 
spoken in public or written. So with the sign 
language. But as there can be no written sign 
language, its purity must be preserved by ‘ plat- 
form signs.’’ Therefore since regular sign les- 
sons are no longer given, if we would preserve 
the language with all its grace and purity, much 
attention should be given these ‘‘ platform signs.’ 
In our opinion the future purity, grace and clear- 
ness of the sign-language depends upon this.— 
Arkansas Optic. 


© With Our Exchanges 


_ 
CoNDUCTED By R. B. Ltoyp. : 





A School for the Deaf will be started in Boise, Idaho, 


next fall. The old state house will be used for the present 
as the main building. The superintendent will be ex- 
Superintendent Watson of the Washington School, 


At their last meeting the Board of Trustees accepted with 
regret the resignation of Miss Lillian Curd, who short] 
_after the close of school willsailto Europe. Miss Curd will 
spend the following year traveling and studying abroad, 

— Colorado Index. 


Supt. Tillinghast has been been appointed and duly 
commissioned by Governor Chamberlain as a delegate to 
represent the state of Oregon at the National conference 
of Charities and Corrections to be held at Philadelphia, 
May oth to 16th, 1906.— Zhe Oregon Ontlook. 


Mr. Harris Taylor, editor of the Mt. Ai» World and a 
prominent educator of the deaf, has been appointed Prin- 
cipal of the Kentucky School for the following year. Mr. 
Rogers remains as Superintendent. Both Mr. Taylor and 
the Kentucky School are to be congratulated. 


A letter received from Lee Brown, of Dayton, Wash., 
who attended the Oregon School one year and aftrerwards 
graduated from the Washinton school, informs us that he 
has sold his farm for $22,000.00 cash. We have heard from 
time to time of the fine crops of wheat raised by Lee, and 
his latest success is the outcome of years of effort and care- 
ful management. Earl Weaver, of Wenatchee, alsoa grad- 
uate of the Washington School is another pepe os of high- 
ly successful deaf man, conducting a ranch valued at ten 
thousand dollars, and rapidly increasing in value,—7he 
Oregon Outlook. 


One of the small boys in an oral class occasionally dis- 
plays marked originality. He with others was asked afew 
days ago to write the names of all the animals he knew. 
He got along rapidly with his horse, cow, dog, sheep, fox, 
wolf, hyena and a dozen more, and then startled his teacher 
by writing cinematograph, Eskimo, georgraph and history, 
The teacher protested that these were not the names of 

animals in the cinematograph, the georgraphy was full of 

them, and he never saw the picture of an Eskimo without 
fur on. His logic was all right, even if his list of animals 
was a trifle too comprehensive.—Si/ent Hoosier. 


The Kansas Star prints a dispatch from St. Louis to the 
Topeka Capital giving a glowing account of some wonder- 
ful cures performed recently by a doctor in St. Louis who 
claims to have ‘“‘made the deaf hear in three minutes.’ 
‘The secret of the doctor’s success is given in his statement 
in which he says that “‘the stomach is the seat of the trou- 
ble’’ (deafness) and he ‘‘can relieve thousands by simply 

-getting the stomach in order.”’ Of all the new discoveries 

for the cure of deafness this one seems to be the most 
absurd and as The Star comments ‘‘seems to be a little 
fishy.” —-//inois Advance, 


Some discussion has arisen in school papers in regard to 
seating boys and girls at the same tables in the dining room. 
This has been the custom for over fifty years at this school. 
One of the older girls presides at one end of the table and 
pours tea or coffee while at the other one of the older boys 
carves, ynd between them they are expected to keep order 
and see that the other pupils at their tables observe polite 
table manners. Some of the officers are also present at 
every meal to chaperon the young people.—Kenincky 
Standard. 

The same plan has been in vogue here for, well, ever 
since the school was first established in 1852-— Wisconsin 
Times. 


We experienced quite a surprise, accompanied by no 
little apprehension, about 7.45 p.m. last Saturday week. 
Our night watchman, while looking for something in the 
hall, accidentally pressed the fire alarm button which con- 
nects the Institute with the Fire Hall at the end of the 
play ground, and before anyone had time to fully realize 
what was up, the firemen had the chemical engine and 
hose waggon in front of the building and all ready to turn 
the water on within the short space of three minutes. Al- 
though, fortunately, we did not require their services, we 
could not help complimenting the fire fighters on the smart 
way they answered the call, which has reassured us that 
we are fairly safe from a serious fire.— The Silent Echo 


At the meeting of the Board of Control held on ‘Tuesday 
at Tallahassee, Prof. A. H. Walker was unanimously elect- 
ed to succeed Prof. W. B. Hare in charge of the State Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and Blind. The new head of the Insti- 
tute will assume the duties of his office on July 1 next. 
With the change of officers, the official title was also 
‘been changed. Prof. Hare has been superintendent of the 
Institute, Prof, Walker will assume charge as president of 
the school. 

Mr. Hare, the retiring principal, has been in charge of 
the Deaf and Blind Institute here for many years and has 
made a great many friends. Mr. Walker has been 
assistant for several years and is in every way well 
qualified for the high position to which he has been 
elected. The school for the unfortunates of the State will 
certainly prosper under Prof, Walker’s capable and care 
ful administration.—//orida Times Union, 


From summer to summer, Mr, d’Estrella usually finds 
from six to twelve persons in the Sierra Club Outin 
Fatty able to talk on the fingers, some single-handed. 

hey tell variously how they have learned the manual 
alphabet, One has deaf parents, another a deaf brother 
or sister, another an uncle or aunt, another a cousin, an- 
other a chum. One told this amusing story. He said 
that a deaf graduate of this school by the name of James 
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Johnson continued his studi¢s in Hesperian College at 
Woodland. The father of the narrator was the principal. 
Johnson often played ball with the boys, but he found 
that none of heat cared to talk tohim. This provoked 
Johnson again and again until he finally made himself an 
object of terror among the boys by making threats of dire 
results unless they learned finger-spelling. The result 
was a success, and many of the boys learned to talk to 
him, much to his relief. The speaker is Governor Par- 
dee’s private secretary.---California News. 


We have had occasion lately to wish there was a 
stronger or closer tie of relationship existing between the 
various schools. During the few years we have edited 
this paper we have called attention once or twice to the 
fact that no pupil, coming from a foreign state or country, 
should be allowed to enter one of our schools till his 
tecord in his native state or country be thoroughly 
investigated. 

It has never been the policy of this school tu turn away 
from its doors without a ‘bite of bread’? any pupil 
hailing from another State. But when an ‘‘expellee”’ 
from another school takes advantage of our hospitality, 
we feel like we live too far from our sister schools. We 
do not open the doors of our hospitalily to the pupils we 
are forced to expel and surely there should be some 
method of protecting ourselves from this decadent ele- 
ment of other schools. Would it not be a good plan to re- 
quire a pass-port from the Superintendent of his home 
school before any deaf or blind person can hope to gain 
a ~ or respect of those of another state.--- The Palmetto 

Leas, 


The Kentuckian is a born conservative. In the shut-in 
communities of the Kentucky mountains the restless tide 
of change and development that follows the main traveled 
highways, the railaway and the river, of the outside world 
seldom penetrates and then with such slight force as to 
make but little impression. The mountain ‘people, de- 
scendants of the early English settlers who came west in 
conolia days as pioneers still keep the manners and cus- 
toms and above all the speech of their English ancestors 
as it was hundred and fifty and two hundred years ago. 

Likewise in other portions’ of the State, including the 
bluegrass region, the old English stock is purer, probably 
than in any state inthe union. It is interesting to note 
that an eminent English philologist, Sir Jonathan Wil- 
liams says that the purest English is spoken in Ken- 
tucky. He is a retired physician with ample means and 
became interested in the question of the purity of the 
English tongue several years ago and has since spent 
much time in investigating English in many parts of the 
world. Don’t criticize Kentucky English.---Kentucky 
Standard. 


At the regular meeting of Superintendents of state 
institutions with the Board of Control in St. Paul, May 1, 
Dr. Tate spoke in favor of a law to compel the attendance 
of deaf children at school. The law is needed to reach 
two classes of parents,---those who will not send their 
deaf children to school at all, and those who take them 
out of school after two or three terms. While some 
might look upon such a law as an unwarrantable 
interference with the rights of parents, yet Dr. Tate thought 
that the exigencies of the case justified recourse to such 
drastic action. Dr. Tate isright, and we are glad that he 
has taken such a stand. It will meet with the approval of 
all the educated deaf im the state. Rights of parents are 
sacred when not abused. But we consider that the only 
possible hope of a deaf child to attain an education and 
consequent happiness and useful citizenship, is to send it 
to school, parental right in withholding such opportunity 
becomes parental wrong, and should not be tolerated by 
the state.---/innesota Companion, : 


A novel feature of the Gallaudet literary society pro- 
gram last Saturday evening wasa lip reading contest, con- 
ducted on the same plan as the old fashioned spelling 
school. 

Miss Barker suggested the contest and the officers of the 
society liked the idea. Miss Van Benschoten helped her 
carry out the details, and at the meeting gave all the sen- 
tences. 

Tne following girls and boys were chosen to take ns 
Bertha Edmiston, Austa Mays, Belle Kelly, Eva McIntire, 
Oma Wilson, Fannie Plut, Madge McClary, Bennie Hart- 
hell, Guy Smith, James Price, Leonard Lebo, Curtain 
Withelm, Alex Shoup, Floyd Wahl, Frank Blacdkhall and 
Crawford Wallace. 

A list of 65 sentences was prepared. They were sen- 
tences used in every day conversation, and it was supposed 
these would be enough. But when they had all been used 
there was scarcely a break in the ranks; and it was neces- 
sary tO use many others. 

The contest lasted 40 minutes, and there was keen inter- 
est all the time from all the pupils. Madge Mc Clary suc- 
ceeded in reading everything given to her, and she was 
rewarded with a box of candy. Alex Shoup was a close 
second. He owed his defeat toa word he did not know. 
But he deserves much credit. 

The contest was something new, and it showed that our 
girls and boys are making gratifying progress in that very 
important feature of the education of the deaf.--- Western 
Pennsylvanian, 


Rey. P J. Hasenstab, of Chicago, spent Sunday, April 
agth, at the Institution. He preached to our school in the 
morning and in the afternoon. He delivered two of the most 
interesting and impressive sermons that our children ever 
had the pleasure of hearing. 

In the morning he read the 14th chapter of John. His 
text was John 14:19: “Because I live ye shall live also,”’ He 
signed with much expression and emphasis the beautiful 
song “‘My Redeemer Lives.’’ He held the close attention 
ofthe student body for some 40 minutes. He closed with 
the illustration of a grain of corn, telling how it should 
first die only to grow up into a new life and reproduce new 
life in its process of dying and regeneration through the 
influences of rain, sunshine, and light; and in like manner 
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Christ died and rose Again and tade possible for us a new 
life with Him in Heaven. 

In the afternoon servicé“Hé Signhed-the hymn ‘Sweet 
Hour of Prayer.” He read from Golcatoas 3rd_ chapter, 
8th to 17th verse inclusive:- He “alluded to the universal 
admiration of people forflowers and how we enjoyed our 
gardens and how we would pluck our flowers and put them 
in the house and how the perfume made sweet the whole 
house. He then told his hearers that there were other flow- 
ers more beautiful and more sweet than those we grow in 
our garden. He then with rare skill led the pupils.to help 
him put together a bouquet of these Heavenly flowers or 
, esti Mercy, Kindness, Meekness, Humbieness of mind, 

ng-suffering, Forbearing one another, Forgiveness of 
our enemies, and bound the whole bouquet together with a 
Bond of Perfection—Charity. -As he proceeded he drew 
from each of these flowers some lesson for every day life 
telling how we might sweeten our lives and the lives of 
others. The talk went home to many hearts and some were 
heard to say they meant to improve themselves in many 
ways; He closed with the hymn “More Love to Thee.’’ 
We are glad that he came to Texas. Sunday evening 
all of our deaf teachers and a few other friends called to 
oo him at the home of Mr. and Mrs, W. H. Davis.---Lone 

far. 


The meeting of the Guild of Silent Workers, on Tuesday, 
April 23d, had an unsually large attendance. Routine 
business was transacted with celerity, and then an event 
transpired which gave much pleasure to all. 

For a great many years the deaf of New York have had 
in Mark A. Williams, M.D., a most sincere, active and 
unostentatious friend. To the poorer class his ministra- 
tions were chiefly confined, and many a household of the 
deaf has cause for gratitude to him. He has given profes- 
sional attendance and very often the medicines prescribed, 
to any number of the deaf. All this without fee or without 
reward. 

Mindful of these benevolences, Mrs. Hatie Tobin got up 
a subcription list from among those who had shared in the 
benefits of the doctor's work of charity and love, as well 
as from others who knew of and admired Dr. Williams 
for the good deeds he was constantly performing. 

Rev. Dr. Chamberlain had invited Dr. Williams to be 
present at the Guild meeting, ostensibly to address the 
members and give them words of encouragement on the 
objects of the organization. 

So, at the reverend gentleman’s request, Dr. Williams 
spoke, in the sign-language, to theassemblage. Hissigns 
are clear, concise aud graceful, and as he said, were 
learned at the knee of his deaf-mute mother (who is still 
living with him, and enjoying the most tender care and 
filial solicitude, at the age of 87 years). 

When the applause which greeted his address had 
subsided, Mrs. Philip Tobin presented him with a beau- 
tiful sterling silver ink-stand, with cut-glass ink wells, on 
which was engraved: ‘“‘Presented to Dr. Mark H. Wil- 
liams, by his deaf-mute friends, as a token of their 
appreciation of his many kindnesses to them. Easter, 


1906. 

Mr. E, A. Hodgson interpreted Mrs. Philip Tobin's 
address into the sign-language, preceding it with a few 
words laudatory of the good physicians, and the number- 
less acts of real charity, professional and personal, which 
he had done for the deaf. 

Dr. Williams was completely taken by surprise, but 
modestly made brief acknowledgment, expressing grati- 
fication upon the presentation, and said he would cherish 
the gift less for its intrinsic worth than for the deep 
regard of his deaf friends to which it testified. Rev. Dr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. John H Keiser, Mr. Alex. L. Pach, Mr. 
Wm. S. Abrams, also made short but complimentary 
references to Dr. Williams. 

The assemblage then crowded around Dr. Williams with 
kindly greetings and inspected the beautiful gift, after 
which they dispersed for home, all feeling that the even- 
ing had been happily spent.—Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 


A dispatch to the St. Louis papers from Lancaster, Mo., 
gives the following account of a case in which an deaf boy 
is concerned, 

“ Circuit Judge N. M, Shelton came up from Macon to- 
day to takea plea of guilty ina state case against Harry 
Simmons. Simmons is a deaf boy and he was charged 
with stealing a horse from his employer. The horse was 
found in Simmons’s possession, and the case looked so 
“ena that the authorities, in writing to the Judge, told 

im the defendant would enter a plea of guilty and take a 
sentence. The horse which Simmons took was not a very 
valuable animal, but in the eyes of Missouri law a horse 
is a horse, whether it cost 25 cents or $500, and the stealing 
of one is catalogued as a felony, punishable by a sentence 
in the penitentiary. Simmons was brought out of jail and 
the information handed to him to read. 

He was a young man, and had been educated in the 
school at Fulton. After he had read the information, the 
Judge picked upa pad of paper and wrote: “Are you 
guilty or not guilty ?’’ The prisoner took the paper and 
penciled this reply: “I donot know. I took the horse. 
The man I worked for owed me money. He would not 
pay me. I asked him for it time and again but he shook 
his head. Although I cannot hear or talk, I can work 
good and he knew it. I earned my money well. I made 
up my mind to have it. The horse I took was the cheapest 
one he had. I thought I hada right to take it. I never 
stole anything in my life, and I did not think this was 
stealing until the officer arrested me.” 

“This makes a different sort of a case, said the Judge, 
“and Iam going to let him prove it.” The Sheriff took 
the young man back to jail. If his folks do not employan 
attorney the court will appoint one to defend him. 


The pupils who desired to take part in the contest for 
the prize to be awarded at Commencement by Judge Mott 
for the best rendition in signs of some well-known hymn 
or selection, were given a prelminary try-out by three 
judges, and the three best were selected to contest on 
Commencement. All three are girls. The boys did not 
muster up courage to compete with the girls in such a 
contest.— The Minnesota Companion. 


Wm. H. Murphy & Co. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


FOR PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR 
WE KEEP IN STOCK WHAT 
-++sOTHERS HAVE NOT.... 


All Brands of Dry Plates, Eastman 
Film, Premo Film Packs 


AN UNEQUALED VARIETY 
MOUNTS....+..+:+. 
AND MOUNTING PAPERS 


WM. H. MURPHY & CO. 
12 EAST 15TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
(8™ Circulars Free on Application _4&) 





Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


POW Se 2 A ee ae 


Always the best show 
: in town 
Prices : 


Matinees - - = - 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights - - - 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 





The Deaf American 








The only popular independent weekly 
newspaper for the deaf in the world. 







Subscription (per year) - 75 cents 


RUSSELL SMITH, Pub, 
3835 Decatur Street, Omaha, Neb. 









THE SILENT WORKER. 
F, F. PROCTOR’S THEATRES, 


J. AUSTIN FYNES, GENERAL MANAGER 
Devoted to the Proctor Plan. 


The Proctor houses are not confined to one form of entertain- 
ment. Each house offers what experience has proven to be best 
liked. That's a part of the ‘‘ Proctor Plan.” 

No matter what house you visit, there are certain distinctive 
features of cleanliness and comfort. The Proctor houses are 
something more than merely theatres. They provide for your 
convenience and entertainment, before, after and during the 
performance. Another part of the ‘‘ Proctor Plan."’ 

Women and children unattended are made the —— charge 
of the house staff. That’s more of the “Proctor a 

Offensive or suggestive performances are not tolerated in any 
house, Still a part of the “‘ Proctor Plan.” 

In short. the *' Proctor Plan” stands for what is best in the 
amusement fields, offered in houses well kept in every particu- 
lar and officered by men who have long experience in promot- 
ing the comfort of the public. 

here are several houses in the Proctor plan. They offer 
— styles of entertainment, but only on: grade—the high- 
est. 


PROCTOR’S 5th AVENUE THEATRE. 
Broadway and 28th street, N. Y. City, 
is devoted to the continuous performance policy. You are 
never too early nor too late, From 1.00 un 10:45 P.M. 
there is always something to interest. Standard plays and 
novelties are presented by the Proctor stock, with the best 
of the vaudeville specialists as well. 


PROCTOR’S 23d STREET THEATRE. 
West 23d street, N. Y. City, 
offers continuously between 12:30 and 10:45 P.M. a smart, 
clean vaudeville bill in which one may find all the new spe- 
Clalties of value as well as the established favorites, 


PROCTOR'S 58th STREET THEATRE, 
58th street and 8rd Avenue, N, Y. City, 
is given over to the traveling combinations. The bookings 
bac the most meritorious attractions in comedy and melo- 
Tama, 


PROCTOR’S 125th STREET THEATRE. 
houses another section of the Proctor Stock company. Two 
performances daily are given, in conjunction with leading 
vaudeville artists. 

PROCTOR’S THEATRE, Newark, N.J., 


offers the same high grade vaude ville bills as obtain at the 
28rd street Theatre. Afternoon and evening performances 
are given except on Sunday. 


PROCTOR'S THEATRE Albany, N. Y. 


is another house in which the best in vaudeville isseen at 
daily matinees and evening performances. 
PROCTOR’S THEATRE, Montreal, Can., 


provides the newest and best road attractions. Perform- 
ances afternoon and evening. 


THE “PROCTOR PLAN” PROMOTES POPULARITY. 


Keith’s Theatres 


NEw YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
PROVIDENCE AND LONDON. 


Devoted to MR. KEITH’s original idea of 


Never-ending Amusement. 


P@- The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Circuit. 
Only the best are engaged because only the best are 
good enough. 





fF 'There’s no being ‘too late’’ or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 


je A blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone ; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 


faT-The constantly recurring pictures illustrating “THE | 
POETRY OF MOTION” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that can be deaf to all 
sounds, and still enjoy it. 

Ff The word “Keith” isa synonym for “‘excellence,’’ | 

and when you pay for entertainment in atheater | 

bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 

sible entertainment that can be provided. 


sf While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the ‘‘stand- 
ard of Merit”? that is coupled with the novelties 
produced under the Keith banner. 





BOSTOCK’S 2 


Coney Island 


Many Imitators No Equals 





THOMPSON & DUNDY’S GREATER 


LUNA PARK ...5.... 


32 Minutes by B. R. T. 


REAMLAND "Brtident 
REGAL IN ITS MAGNIFICENCE 


In Gorgeousness of Display Lavishness of Enterprises 


Excells All Outdoor Amusement Enterprises | 


Coney Island 


Luna Park Express from Bridge 
















Sick and Death Benefits 


May not be included in your 
profit and loss estimates for 
1906, but you can 


“Be a Wise Man Once 
a Month’ 


By joining and paying the 
small monthly dues which will 
guarantee these to you at the 
hands of, 


Che Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 


Write for information to Room 
3,77 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


Do Tt Now. 





The Gaylor 


Photographic Stock 
House 






6 East 8th Street 
New York City 






Principal Headquarters for 
AMATEUR SUPPLIES 
KODAKS # FILMS 


Papers and Mounts 








Send for our Prices 











Correspondence solicited. We prepay 


charges 


GO®D OOO@OOOOQOOOE 


‘60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 


CopyricuTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 


quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patenta. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any ecientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
MU four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


UNN & Co,s61sreadway, NeW York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Wash 


UNUSED PICTURE POST CARD 
EXCHANGE 


Alex. Williamson, Deaf and Dumb 
Building, Flinders Street, East., Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, Australia desires to 
exchange Australian 


Picture Post 
Cards of city views, natives, scenery, 
and notable public men, for British, 
United States, Canadian, French and 
foreign countries. Caricatures of 
notables will be acceptable, but no 


comics, 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN 





SOCCOOO SCC STS SCC CSCC CCS A 5 TON 


The 


acquainted with our business 


better you become 


methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery, 








F. S. KATZENBACH 


x CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


v 


Grates 
Cile Heaters 


Kardware 
Heaters 


Ranges and 


Mantels Facings 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 

Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 


Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 
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John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOTTLE RS 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 











In a Hurry 
to Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints, 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


E. F. Hooper § Zo., 
8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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GUNSON 


117 AND 119 East STATE STREET. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Outfitters to Men and Boys 


We carry the best of every thing and yet 


OUR PRICES ARE LOWER THAN OTHERS 
In the Children's Department you find 
the Newest Suits at 
$2.49, $2.98, $3.49, $4.00, $5.00, 6.00, $7.00 
Overcoats at $4 to $12, 


Underwear, Hats, Neckwear, Shoes, 
Waists, and Shirts, too. Men’s and 
Young Men's Suitsin Stein Black, H. 8. 
and M., E. F. F. and College Brand 
Makes, $7.50 to $27.50 


All the new style furnishings. 


HATS and SHOES 


A complete line of Trunks, Bags 
and Srit Cases 








THE NEW JERSEYwwweyy, 
State 


Normal and Model 
Schools 



































The Normal School 





Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 


Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 





The Model School 


It isa thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal, 

J. M. GREEN, 
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The New Jersey State School for the Deaf. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. i 








FIRST DISTRICT. 
EDWARD E. GROSSCUP GEORGE A. FREY 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BINGHAM WOODWARD SILAS R. MORSE 
THIRD DISTRICT. | 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE EDMUND WILSON 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
PERCIVAL CHRYSTIE  S. ST. JOHN McCUTCHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
BENJ. H. CAMPBELL CHARLES E. SURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. : 
FRANCIS SCOTT SWEETING MILES 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
EDWARD G. ROBERTSON EVERETT COLBY 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
JAMES L. HAYS T. O’CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
ULAMOR ALLEN WM. R. BARRICKLO 
TENTH DISTRICT. 
EDWARD RUSS WILLIAM D. FORBES 


Officers gf The Board. 


FAMES Ly; AVG 2. aie hee ieee ren sonsencc on ets President 
eRORGE. Aj RET. » pico dw vivisinere ec cen-ains Vice-President 
PHOTO BY PORTER 
CHARLES J. BAXTER...ce2 cseeeesceees seeeeneee Secretary 
J. WILLARD MoRGAN......Treasurer School for the Deaf VIEW OF BUILDINGS FROM CORNER OF HAMILTON AN 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION. oe 








HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 








OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 





established by act approved March jist, 1882, | : 
offers its advantages on the following conditions: | JOHN P. WALKER, M. A......+.. «+++ Superintendent | MISS ELIZABETH at. sie 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less THOMAS F. HEARNEN....... 2.0222 2055 seeeees Steward MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
_ ye na! crap — sete oon§ — vid sex. ae MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS...........05 .00- Matron MISS ADELADIE A. HENDERSHOT 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity . 4 MISS MARI : 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making B. riceashisiese SHARP....+42seeee0s -Superv sod of Boys E L. DILLON 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is | MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK....Asstiant Supervisor 
required to fill out Picea rege —— oop pernoe. MISS JULIA E. ADAMS............. Supervisor of Girls Industrial Department. 
giving necessary information in regard to the case e + 71S hy : + Ste 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a seepage appeniidecs. cpsegle is mace Attending Physician | wRs, FRANCES H. PORTER ....-..... { a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen CLARA S. TINDALL. «2.60. cesses eee eee ee ee enes Nurse a lal 55 Deere 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, orthe major | EDNA E, CRAFT..........2...2.-2seseeeeeeees Secretary | GEORGE S. PORTER......-... 0. eee ce eeeeeueees Printing 
a the city, jae the fy gece a also a sie gD, JOPINSGON thease cies Deis Ne wdencres Wood-working” 
rom two freeholders © e county ese certificates are r r : 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, | Academic Department ciara eBoelonre eto Rem Mee —— 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them | z | MISS BERTHA BILBEE....-.+.+-4-+esesseeeeees Sewing 
out. Blank forms of ae egernay and any desired in- | ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A. B. | MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......... Sewing, Assistant. 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by BH ARP = ili 
sxitine to the following addvess: pies singe ee | MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON.......  Eoperee? Mc 

B\ ; i A ee 
John P. Walker, M.A., MISS MARY R. WOOD 
TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. MISS HELEN C. VAIL, £5 RO BETTER 5s casa Sapa Physical Director 

















| 
Every G0 minutes Nobody at St. Louis] 


a train leaves a 
New York for PACH’S SOUVENIR GROUPS | 


Banquet Group, sj = [Ilinois Group] | 


Philadelphia over French Government Building Group 
$1.25, $1.50, $2 Each | 


the Reading Route ee 
ALEX. L. PACH 


New Jersey Cen- 935 Broadway, New York 
tral. ae 


DO YOU KNOW © | FOR 
Trains run direct to HOTTEZ eiscborisia and Society 




















oe eae Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in saxty Stationery 
its city, also a full line of fine Hats, ‘School and Office Supplies 
Coll Caps, & 
A GOO 1) Ol ~ H EATE R 33 EAST EE Sig C eauaae N. J \ 
THAT WORKS PERFECTLY , : | go TO 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke, No 
edors, and danger in using. Ve 
gpg apart New Jersey History 
say Bo 7 so aueny Geel tinge anOaL ee Dla en | aed Genealogy a 


| 
KAUFMAN'S TRAVER'S BOOK STORE, 
SPazede ste" + | 408 S. BROAD ST. | Trenton, N. J. 


TRUE AMERICAN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


14 NORTH WARREN STREET 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 


Nurserymen, #& & & 
Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front eo 
RENTON, N. J. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 


Dealer in 





Fish, Game and Oysters: 


|35 East Front St., Washington Market,. 
TRENTON, N. J. 








‘s TOLL'S eect. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 


OUTDOOR SPORTS 


AND AMUSEMENTS.. 
30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. j- 








(Go tO memes. 


CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad B8t., 
and see the largest line of Furniture aude 
Carpet in this city. 








